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Fragrant golden pancakes, 
hopping off the griddle! 


Fill that hole in your fresh air appetite with fragrant, 
piping hot cakes, smothered in syrup and yellow but- 
ter. 

Just add water to the ready mixed Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour and in five minutes the fellows will be ready 
for more cakes. The powdered sweet milk in Aunt 
Jemima causes them to brown nicely. 





Many ways to use Aunt Jemima 





Having everything in one red package makes cooking 
mighty easy and does away with fussing around a mixing 
bowl. ‘There are many ways to use Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour besides for pancakes. Roll the fish in it and 
they will fry with a savory crust. 
Rich golden muffins, and waffles, too, are quickly made ae 
by adding an egg and some butter according to recipes 
’, : scp? ° p?? 
printed on the red box. Ise in town, Honey: 
When you think of the jim-dandy things that you can 
make out of the contents of that compact, moisture- 
proof carton, you just have to say to the grocer: ‘‘4unt 
Jemima Pancake Flour, please.” 





AUNT JEMIMA 
PANCAKE FLour 
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Copyright 1919, Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri 
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Its father’s turn home tonight 


AD has to be content with reading the story of the 
picture tonight. The folks will see it! 


He’s particular about what he reads, just as they are 
about what they see. 


The story is bully. 
Paramount-Artcraft. 


That is why it has been selected for 


Famous Players-Lasky Corporation is distributing mo- 
tion pictures more thrilling than the books of Fennimore 
Cooper, funnier than the tales of Mark Twain, more grip- 
ping than Sherlock Holmes. A motion picture has this 
advantage over a book—it lives! 


Just as you can read and enjoy some books over and 
over again, so there are many Paramount-Artcraft 
Pictures that will always “‘get’’ you. 


By this deep-laying of the very foundation of the art of 
motion pictures, Paramount-Artcraft Pictures set the 
pace for the whole industry. Is it any wonder that they 
daily fill the seats of nearly ten thousand theatres? Why, 
a fellow takes a chance if he misses a single change of 
program at his favorite theatre! 
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These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount- 
Artcraft Pictures—and the theatres that show them. 
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Paramount and Artcraft 


Stars’ Latest Productions 
Listed alphabetically, released up to June 30th, 
Save the list! And see the victures! 


Paramount 
*John Barrymore in 
“THE Test oF Honor’? 
*Enid Bennett tn “STEPPING OUT” 
© Billie Burke in 
“Good GRACIOUS ANNABELLE’’ 
Marguerite Clark in “GIRLS” 
Ethel Clayton in 
‘MEN, WOMEN AND MONEY” | 
*Dorothy Dalton in 
“OTHER MEN’s WIVES” 
Dorothy Gish in “I'LL Ger Him Yer” 
LilaLeein**A DAUGHTER OF THE WOLF - 
‘Oh! You Women”’ 
A John Emerson-Anita Loos Production 
Vivian Martin in 
“AN INNOCENT ADVENTURESS” 
ShirleyMason in“ THE FINALCLOSE-UP”’ 
*Charles Ray in 
“Hay Foor, ee Foor’”’ 
Wallace Reid in You’rRe Firep” 
Bryant Washburn in‘‘PUTTING IT OVER” 
Paramount-Artcraft Specials 
**Little Women”’ (from Louisa M. Alcott’s 
Samous book.) A Wm. A. Brady Production 
Maurice Tourneur's Production 
“SPORTING LIFR’”’ 
The Silver Kings starring Wm. Faversham 
“*False Faces 
A Thomas H. Ince Production 
**The Woman Thou Gavest Me’’ Hugh 
Ford’s Production of Hall —— 8 Novel 
Maurice Tourneur’ s Produ 
“THE WHITE tearape” 
**Secret Service’’ starring Robt. Warwick 


Artcraft 
Cecil B. de — s Production 
For BretTEer, For Worsr”’ 
— Fairbanks in 
“THE KNIC KERBOC KER Buc KAROO”” 
Elsie Ferguson in ‘“THE AVALANCHD”’ 
D. W. Griffith's Production 
“TRUE HEART SUSIE’? 
*Wm. S. Hart in 
*“*SQUARE DEAL SANDERSON’ 
Mary Pickford in ‘‘CAPTAIN KIDD, ae 
Fred Stonein‘‘JOHNNY GET Your GUN” 
* Supervision of Thomas H. Ince 
Paramount Comedies 
Paramount-Arbuckl e Comedy 
‘“‘A DESERT HeERo” 
Paramount- Mack Sennett Comedies 
‘HEARTS AND FLOWERS’ 
“‘No MoTHER To GuIDE Ht” 
Paramount- Flage Comedy 
‘“THE ‘CoN’ IN ECONOMY” 
EES... Comedy ‘‘SQuARED”’ 
Paramount-Bray Pictograph 
One each week 
Paramount-Burton_ Holmes Travel 
Pictures—One each week 
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An underground rifle range 


happen to have a rifle of his own or 
live way out in the country. 
Start a W. J. R. C. ‘‘Unit’’ with 
your friends 
The Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
will help you from start to finish in 
rigging up an indoor or outdoor range. 
The W.J.R.C. gives you all the in- 
struction necessary to become a real 
expert in the use of a rifle. It provides 
for officers, supervisors, and adult in- 
structors to make your shooting safe. 
It costs you nothing to join the W. 
J.R.C. There are no dues and no mil- 


GER of Hillsboro, IIl- 
inois, designed the rifle 
range shown here which 
earned for him the W. J.R.C. 
Special Service Pin. 
Barringer is 12 years old 


Gicerit BARRIN- 





Shar pshooter be 
Medal and a member of the Win- 


chester Junior Rifle Corps. 
This range shows what a little inventive 
genius can give you in the way of a safe 


range for rifle shooting. The plan 
needs no explanation. The picture 
shows how simple the range is to build. 





Of course, not every boy has a back 
yard or field where he can build such a 
range. For the city boy, a safe back- 
stop for .22 shooting can be rigged up 
in the cellar or attic. All you need to 
stop a .22 bullet is a packing box filled 
with sand. 

No boy, no matter where he lives, 
need give up hope of getting in on this 
manly and fascinating sport of rifle 
shooting simply because he doesn’t 







WINCHESTER Take-down .22 calibre single shot rifle. 
4 low priced, light weight gun made in two sizes. 


WINCHESTER JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS 


National Headquarters, 275 Winchester Avenue, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


WINCHESTER MODEL 90. 
.22 calibre r.fle, 24-inci: octagon barrel. The stand- 
ard target rific , ov qwer 25 years. 


itary obligations. Any boy or girl not 
over 18, who is in good standing in his 
or her community, is eligible. 

Membership in the W.J.R.C. covers 
the entire United States. There is hardly 
a town now that has not at least a small 
“Unit” where boys are learning to be- 
come expert riflemen and are competing 
among themselves for the famous Win- 
chester Marksman, Sharpshooter and 
Expert Rifleman Medals. 





Take-down Repeating 





Ideal 50-foot range designed by W. J. R. C. boy 


Get together with half a dozen of 
ycur chums, join the W.J.R.C. and 
organize a regular Unit which will be 
officially recognized by National Head- 
quarters. Any boy who starts a Unit 
gets a Special Service Pin. And when 
you have enough Marksmen in your 
Unit you will be matched against other 
Units. 


Get the official plan and handbook 


Write today for the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps “Plan for organizing 
a W.J.R.C. Unit.” and for the official 
handbook, “How to handle a rifle 
safely.” This booklet tells you all 
about the W-J.R.C. and describes in 
detail the fine points of shooting. 


Every reader of Boys’ Life send your 
full name and adress to 


National Headquarters 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 


275 Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn., 
U.S. A. Division 710 


Standard types of .22 Winchester Rifles, popular with members of the Winchester Junio: Rifle Corps. 





WinchesterJunior Rifle Corps 


275 Winchester Ave., New Haven, 
Conn., U.S. A. Division 710. 
Geritlemen: 

Please register my name as @ mem- | 
ber of the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps, and send me a membership | 
button and certificate of membership. | 
Also tell me how to organizé a Local 
Unit of the W. J. R.C. 

Very truly yours, 











| 
National Headquarters, | 
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T looks now as if long 
before the Fourth of 
July the armistice 
would have ended and 
belligerent nations be a 
thing of a past. For two years we have known 
war Fourths. This year we have again a Peace Fourth and it 
ought to mean a good deal to every one of us, Fourth of July 
is a fine day for every American to stop and take account of 
what America is and what she stands for. She stands for 
freedom, first of all. She always has. It was for freedom’s 
sake the Pilgrim fathers crossed the sea—for freedom’s sake 
the issue was fought out which we celebrate every Independence 
Day. It was in the name of freedom the Civil War ran through 
its tragic course. In the name of the same freedom our soldiers 
and sailors recrossed the path the pilgrims sailed, to fight 
for the selfsame ideals which brought their ancestors here. 
America stands also for democracy, for idealism, for brother- 
hood, for generous giving, and high thinking, for right and 
justice, for opportunity for all men. 


For 





Liberty It is the triumph of these things that we shall cele- 
Fires | brate in our Liberty Bonfires, which, if all goes well, 

we shall be lighting before many days, probably long _ 
before these pages leave the printers. We have talked over the 
plans for these fires with Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
who, as you know, has just honored us with a visit, and it has 
been so arranged that there will be practically a uniformity of 
procedure. Think of it, boys! All over the United States, in 
Canada, in Australia, in England, itself the original home of 
the Scouts, in France, in Belgium, and in many other countries, 
Boy Scouts will be lighting their fires the same night at the 
same hour, burning up hates and rancor, rededicating them- 
selves to all the constructive, splendid things 
Scouting stands for the world over. Let us 
start the fires with a will. Let us watch them 
blaze, soberly and thankfully and with firm 
resolution that those dead over there in Fland- 
ers fields shall not have died in vain, and that 
the things they fought for shall endure, so far 
as we have power to make them live. Let every 
Boy Scout of America make up his mind to be 
a better American than he ever was before be- 
ng of those victorious and memorial 
res, 













Carry In all our peace celebrating we 
On must not lose sight of the motto 

the Boy Scouts of New York City 
carried last fall, when they marched down 
Fifth Avenue, past the Altar of Liberty, 
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Members of 
the Scout Family 


in the first official organized parade 
that was held in the city after the 
signing of the armistice, “THE 
WAR IS OVER BUT OUR WORK 
ISN’T ” was what people read on the 
scout banner—a fine slogan for an organization whose work 
never is done, indeed, for service is its watchword. There is 
plenty of patriotic service yet to be accomplished, enough for 
every one of you. 


Building School is done now and vacation is in full swing. 
Up Your Don’t forget that vacation is a good time to think 
Bodies about keeping your bodies in good condition, build- 
ing them up, so they will be ready to meet the strenuous 
demands of the working months to follow. Recreation might 
be written “ re-creation.” Summer is a good time to get your 
physical organism made over by giving it plenty of rest and 
exercise and outdoor tonic. Camp is the ideal spot to get the 
cobwebs blown out of your brain. Swimming and hiking and 
just doing nothing at all every now and then, under blue skies 
and pine trees, are all re-creation for you. Get into a scout 
camp if you can. It is the atmosphere to flourish in, your 
proper environment, as a fish belongs in water and a bird in 


the air. Scouting for scouts and outdoors for boys, 

A Big Word Do you know Herpetalogy? We didn’t our- 
and A New selves until we were introduced to it at Na- 
Interest tional Headquarters. Herpetalogy, reduced 


to lowest terms, seems to be snakes and some other kindred 
things, everything to do with reptiles, in fact. The American 
Museum of Natural History in New York wrote me, through 
one of its Curators, recently, inviting the co-operation of scouts 
in collecting specimens of reptiles and amphibians for the mu- 
seum. We are always glad to aid any work of this 
kind and promised at once to suggest this new 
service to scouts, and requested definite informa- 
tion as to ways and means of making that service 
most practicable and valuable. 

The suggestion, no doubt, had its instigation 
in the very interesting and unique troop, known 
as the Natural History Troop of Manhattan 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, which has in 
its Constitution a clause expressing the troop’s 
desire to co-operate “in the educational 
work of the American Museum of Natural 
History and similar institutions.” The 
Museum has expressed its pleasure in our 
promise to co-operate and its conviction 
that an affiliation between the Boy Scouts 
of America and the Museums of the coun- 
try would be mutually valuable, 
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The Workers 


Over the field and down the road Liberty Bond and Victory Bond, 
The day’s toil done; We did not fail; 
A song upon the lips of us And love of country in our hearts 
To speed the setting sun; Shall never die nor pale; 
And peace within our laughing hearts, And never call but that we heed 
And pride to know that we For what the gain if we 
Still carry on like true Scouts— Should mar the record that we hold— 
(We did our share in war-time, (We did our share in war-time, 
Our share and more in war-time), Our share and more in war-lime), 
In time of Victory. And fail the Victory? 


EDMUND LEAMY. 
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Billy of the 
Bayous » 3,Aue 


Illustrated by Forrest Orr 


in his ears, followed by the grating rush of its recoil 

on the deck just above his head, the hurried tread of 

the gun-servers. For ten hours before midnight he 
had been on his feet in the main cabin serving the whims of 
Captain Lafitte and his officers, fierce-eyed, hard-featured 
Creoles for the most part; pirates under an infamous chief, 
singing and carousing. Now the schooner La Cygne, fastest 
craft in all the Caribbean, was speeding after a prize, and it 
behooved Billy to report aft to act as messenger for the rover 
captain or know to his sorrow the too familiar sting of a rope’s 
end. 

With piracy, as with greatness, it may be said that some men 
are born pirates, some achieve piracy, and some have piracy 
thrust upon them. To the third class Billy belonged. His fif- 
ten years had held plenty of adventure. He had been told 
by“ Turtler” Tom, who, in a way, adopted him, that he had 
been found in a skiff entangled in the water-flags of Lake 
Pontchartrain, after a hurricane, in company with an aged 
negress, who had gone mad with the horrors of the tempest and 
calamity, and could tell nothing of his history. Friendly blacks 
had fostered him, regarding him as a luck-child, and for twelve 
years he had run wild in the swamps, learning to swim and fish 
and trap, paddling a log canoe about the bayous that emptied 
into Barataria Bay, known as Billy of the Bayous, Then 
“Turtler” Tom had taken him in charge, using him as cabin- 
boy in his cruises among the Caribbean Cays, teaching him to 
reef and haul and, on occasion, steer. 

One day Captain Lafitte had overhauled the “ Turtler’s” 
sloop, despising its cargo but supplying himself with spare 
ropes and sails and with the contents of the sloop’s larder. Tom 
took his loss phi‘osophically, but when Lafitte, casting his eyes 
on Billy, remarked that he looked like a handy boy and that 
the schooner was in need of a lad for the cabin, Billy fought 
like a wild cat in the grip of the two pirates who seized him, 
laughing at his struggles until, in desperation, he fastened his 
teeth in one’s forearm, when he was cuffed almost into uncon- 
sciousness and flung into the quarter-boat. 


B ILLY awoke with the roar of the forward Long Tom 


on over a year he had been the slave of the outlaws, and 
he was sick of it, body and soul. But he had served his 
rough masters well, and his efficiency had won him a certain 
measure of protection from Lafitte, but had also prevented him 
from carrying out his one constant idea, to escape. Like a 
prized dog, Billy was always held in leash. 

Billy went up on deck, tired, hungry, hurrying aft to act as 
deck messenger for Lafitte. The pirate, gay in a laced coat, 
a red silk handkerchief about his long black hair, that was tied 
in a queue, a sword by his side, and pistols in a wide belt, paid 
ho attention to him, but watched the chase. 

Billy was glad that his duties were not to carry powder or 
to take any part in the combats that invariably ended in one 
way, the victory of La Cygne. The schooner always outmanned 
and carried heavier metal than the ships she chased, and any 
resistance meant but one thing; dead men flung overboard 
from the red decks of the prize; some “ forced ” to turn pirates; 
others set adrift or marooned upon a lonely cay. 

England and America were hard at it on the seas, using their 
ships to fight out sea supremacy; too busy to bother yet with 
Captain Lafitte and his associate pirates. French men-of-war 
Were scarce, and it was said that Lafitte had an understanding 
with the country of his blood to confine his depredations to the 
Vessels of other nations. On the other hand, commerce was 
slackening in the troublous times and prizes were few. 

The present chase was a topsail schooner of good size. She 
was to windward and making good weather of it, but La Cygne 
ate up the distance between them rapidly. 
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A cheer went up from the pirates as the white splinters flew 


As Billy took his stand, the fifth shot from the “ Long Tom” 
slewed so it sighted over the port bow, smashed fairly into the 
side of the chase amidships, and a cheer went up from the 
pirates as the white splinters flew. The next moment saw her 
topsails aback and her fore and aft canvas shivering as she 
fell off her course and, somewhat uncertainly, came into the 
wind, the flag that had been flying so proudly coming down the 
halyards by jerks. 

It was Billy’s flag, the stripes and stars of America, and 
he clenched his fists as it descended. A blow caught him on the 
side of the head and he went staggering back. 

“You flame-headed young cub,” said Lafitte; “ what is that 
flag to you? Get forward and tell the quartermaster to send 
the longboat. Tell Regnier to bring back the captain with his 
first load. I wish to hear the news. The schooner is from 
Bristol.” 

Billy darted forward to give his message, resentful at the 
blow that still made him dizzy. He always hoped that some 
Yankee trader would outfight Lafitte and that he would be 
rescued, unless, as seemed possible, he should be hanged for 
having sailed under the sign of the skull. Lafitte watched his 
boat through his telescope. It was rowed by eight men and 
packed to its limits with a motley crew that included Creoles, 
Indians, negroes and renegade Americans, seeking safety on 
sea from the penalty for crimes committed on land. Many of 
them were naked to the waist, bronzed with the sun almost to 
the color of mahogany. They were dressed according to their 
garish fancy, in gay cloth and velvet, with silken sashes under 
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their belts, 
gold ear- 
rings in 
their tanned 
ears, a devil- 
t a k e-the- 
hindmost gang, who feared 
neither God nor man and 
knew no laws but their 
own, 


RESENTLY the boat came back 

again. Billy had eyes only for 
the lugubrious figure of the captive 
skipper, perched awkwardly on a 
great pile of his own merchandise, ae 
a scowl on his lean face, clean- 
shaven save for a tuft of black 5 
beard. 

“Cap'n Amos Farnam of the 
trading-schooner Sarah, out of Boston to Jamaica, and be 
hanged to ye!” he said in answer to Lafitte’s query. “Cargo 
of provisions, and may they choke every mother’s son of ye!” 
He stood defiantly, for all his roped arms, and Billy looked 
at him admiringly. 

“We'll take a chance on that, skipper,” said Lafitte, with a 
grin. “They are welcome, your provisions. Come, be amiable. 
Promise not to use your Yankee fists and force us to kill you, 
and you and I will share a bottle while you tell us the news 
from the mainland.” 

“The United States Navy is going to send Commodore Perry 
to the Caribbean to wipe out a maraudin’, long-haired pirate 
called Lafitte, with all his band of robbers,” said Farnam, 
“Mebbe he’s started.” 

Lafitte laughed out loud. 

“TI like a man of humor,” he said. “And Perry is a good 
fighter. But if he comes to Barataria Bay he will have a 
warmer welcome than he cares for, if he once gets through the 
passes. News of the war, skipper. News of the war! Who 
wins? England or America?” 

“What do you care?” asked Farnam. 
try and no flag save that villainous rag.” 

Lafitte’s fingers twitched above the butt of a pistol and his 
face grew dark with rage. But he controlled himself. 

“T want the news,” he said. “Be civil and I'll leave you 








“You have no coun~ 
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your schooner. If not, P’ll burn her. Take your choice.” 

Billy saw the muscles ball on the jaws of the Yankee cap. 
tain. Then the fire in his eyes died down. 

“She’s all I have,” he said. “You leave me a poor man ag 
it is when you gut my hold. Cast me loose.” 

At a nod from Lafitte, Billy hurried be- 
low to serve. The pirates who were 
not occupied with the transfer of 
the cargo packed the cabin, accord- ¢ 











ing to their right, and 
Billy sayy — “4 The whole line became one sheet 
swering their demands. 

The captured skipper _— 

seemed to have acquired a certain grim philosophy, but his 
opinion of his captors was not entirely submerged by his situ- 
ation. His American spirit was still in arms, even if his 
weapons had been taken from him. 

“ All the news may not please you,” he said, “if gossip is 
true and you are allied with the British.” 

“Ha! Who says that?” demanded Lafitte. 

“General Jackson denounces the British for abandoning the 
rites of honorable warfare by allying themselves with ‘ buc- 
caneers, murderers and butchers,” said the skipper boldly, 
regardless of the mixture of sneers, jests, laughter and threats 
that followed his statement. “It is also proclaimed that the 
British sent an envoy to you at Barataria Bay and that Lafitte 
and all those pirate captains that meet at that rendezvous have 
agreed to aid the British in assaults against the Americans, 
being won over by British gold, by King’s pardons and many 
inducements of loot.” 

“Then they lie,” said Lafitte. “Colonel Nichols did send at 
officer to the rendezvous, but we gave no satisfaction to his 
request. I have no love for the English, neither have my men. 
The King’s pardon is naught to us, nor their good opinion. Go on.” 
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“The British, aided by 
the Spaniards, allied with 
the Indians of Florida, 
took Pensacola. Then J 
they attacked Fort Bow- Pad 
yer on Mobile Point. 
There Major Lawrence 
flung them back with a J) 


loss of two hundred men. 
The commodore’s ship was 
so disabled that the British set fire 
to her and she blew up. Their 
other three ships, badly shattered, 
returned to Pensacola filled with wounded 
men. 

“Then General Jackson, at the head of 
four thousand men, marched to Pensacola 
and summoned the town to surrender. His 
flag of truce was fired upon from beneath 
the British and Spanish flags, flying side by 
side. But ‘Old Hickory’ ordered the charge. 
One battery was taken by storm, the governor surrendered, the 
English retired aboard their ships and put out to sea. Now 
it is known that the British are preparing to invade Louisiana 
and especially attack New Orleans. And there you have it, 
Captain Lafitte. Old Hickory is at New Orleans, lashing them 
up for defense, and has proclaimed the city under martial law. 
There is my budget. Now let me go with my empty vessel and 
be hanged to all of ye.” 

“Your phrases are not polite after drinking wine with us,” 
said Lafitte, “ yet we will excuse you—as soon as our quarter- 
master is through with the transhipment.” 


ONG after the Yankee skipper had departed, Lafitte sat 

alone in the cabin sipping moodily at his glass, his head 
upon the hand that he was so vain of, covered with rings, kept 
white by salves and gloves. Billy stayed, afraid to leave, watch- 
ing the play of emotions on the sullen face of Lafitte. 

“Go tell the quartermaster to call a general meeting, boy,” 
he said. “Then tell Regnier to come here.” 

The quartermaster was the one appointed by the men, accord- 
ing to universal pirate custom, to represent them at any coun- 
cil or in the division of spoils. Next to the captain he was the 
most important man aboard. He came presently, a broad- 
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shouldered, hairy man, with a beard that fanned across his 
chest; a beak of a nose, slashed across the bridge, and dark 
eyes that seemed to Billy to light up only at the pros- 
pect of crime. 

In all there were six men in the cabin. 


Lafitte, Regnier, Bourdon, the chief 
gunner, the ship’s carpenter and the 
surgeon. 







“This is a_prelim- 
inary council,” said 
Lafitte shortly. “If 
you approve we can 
take it up with the 
men and, later, with the rest at the 
rendezvous. Look you, we must ally 
ourselves with one side or the other. 
Trade is none too good on account of 
the war. After‘the war, if America 
wins, that talk of Perry coming down 
to sweep us out of existence is not all 
wind, It may not be Perry, but that 
j idea has been brewing for some time. 
The merchants are getting their petitions before Congress. 

“We voted against aiding Britain once, and they are not 
liking us overmuch for our refusal. If they win they will, 
without doubt, seek reprisal. But I do not think they will win. 
They are fighting far from their base, their army is vexed at 
home with Napoleon, who seems to be the master of all the 
generals of Europe. America is no longer a weakling. She 
will hold what she has got and take more. 

“That is my opinion. But the British are in superior force. 
The city guard of New Orleans, the militia bodies, are poor 
cattle, with neither stomach for the fight, nor knowledge of 
war. I will venture to say that whichever side we throw our- 
selves upon will win. What is wanted is men who can shoot 
straight and fight hard, ask for no quarter, never think of sur- 
render. That is the kind of bully boys we are. Tie up with 
America, and America will win. What think ye?” 

“That General Jackson will not be apt to welcome us with 
open arms,” said Regnier. “He has denounced us as bucca- 
neers, murderers and butchers, issued proclamations against 
the British for trying to ally themselves with us. The govern- 
ment wishes to see us destroyed, now or later. What will Gen- 
eral Jackson offer? Will he not incline to regard us as spies 
for the British, sent in to turn the battle in their favor? Will 
he not rather hold us as hostages? Who is going to go to him 
as our messenger? Not I. I have no fancy to run my neck 
into a noose.” 

“You have pointed out the fly in the ointment,” said Lafitte. 
“ But it seems plain to me that we should take one side or the 
other. Is it your will we put it to the general vote?” 

Before answer could be made a cry sounded on deck and a 
sailor, thrusting his head in the companion entrance, echoed it. 

“Sail-ho! On the loo’ard bow! Three ships of the line, 
comin’ up fast.” 


> 


f Rn cabin was emptied in a trice. Billy followed the men 
on deck, where Lafitte had his telescope trained and 
focussed on the three vessels. 
He thought he caught the flash of something red, for his eyes 
(Continued on page 41) 






























OHNNY 
GUINN was 
a bugler of 


the U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps serving 
on the cruiser 
Dandy Dick,  sta- 
tioned in the Orient. 

The Navy Depart- 
ment would prob- 
ably say there was 
no such ship as the Dandy 
Dick on its records; but, 
anyway, that is what she 
was called by her ship’s 
company. 

Johnny Guinn had gone 
into the Marine Corps be- 
cause he had an adventur- 
ous heart, a musical ear 
and only few years on his 
shoulders. He was too 
young to be an apprentice 
seaman or a private Ma- 
rine, so he did 
the only thing 
he could, and 
became a 


bugler, passing | 
through the 
school at Ma- 
rine Barracks, 
Washing- 
ton, and volun- 
teering for the 
Dandy Dick 
when he heard 
that she had been ordered to the Orient. 

She had been out on the station some time when one day she 
hurried into Manila, a load of coal was tumbled on board, and 
before the decks were washed down she was steaming out to sea. 

The ship’s company was excited and rumors flew. Everybody 
wondered what was up; and wild guesses leaped from lip to lip. 

That night, after Johnny had sounded taps, he stood for a 
few minutes on the quarter-deck to look out across the ebony 
water that lay like a great black mirror across which the 
cruiser was rushing, leaving a phosphorescent, foamy wake. 

A heavy hand fell on his shoulder, and he was greeted by the 
Captain’s orderly. 

“ Well, kid, you’re a-goin’ t need some calls you ain’t used for 
a long time. We’re bound for Sulu to chase pirates. The Old 
Man just give orders for gun an’ small arm drill, night an’ day, 
till we get there. Lettin’ the crew sleep in tonight ’cause we 
just coaled ship, but after tonight—!” and he made a gesture 
suggestive of the hard drill that would keep all hands jumping. 
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Johnny Guinn: Bugler 
By Gordon Young 


Illustrated by Charles H, Towne 


Sulu, or Jolo as it was formerly called, is one of the very 
smallest of the Philippine Islands. It makes scarcely more 
than a speck on the map. But for three hundred years 
the Spaniards tried to conquer that little island and failed, 
Americans do not fully realize that it is only in very late years 
that our own armies have not had hard work there; and six 
battles, one of them perhaps the bloodiest ever fought in the 
Philippines, took place between the American soldiers and the 
Moros in 1913. 

The natives are called Moros, their chiefs are Datos, and by 
religion they are Mohammedans. They are piratical and war- 
like, and believe themselves not only unconquerable, but sure 
of paradise if they die fighting “ infidels,” as all non-Moham- 
medans are called. 

Johnny ran forward to the Marine quarters and, shaking the 
hammock of his best friend, Sergeant Cary, told all that the 
orderly had said. 

“Don’t get excited, son,” the Sergeant growled sleepily. 
“ Probably be all quieted down ’fore we get there. And I hope 
so. I fought Moros before.” 

The Sergeant called Johnny “son,” and though he extended 
his affection there was little danger of the boy being spoiled. 
The Sergeant made him work. He had taught him to shoot 
with a revolver because the revolver is the only weapon a bugler 
carries; and he had made him study signaling—not only study, 
but learn it well, so that the wigwag and dots and dashes were 
almost as familiar to him as the alphabet. 

“They say them Moro women fight worser ’an men,” a fat 
Marine remarked the next morning as he sat on a ditty-box 
and wiped his rifle for inspection. 

Everybody now knew that they were bound for Sulu to fight 
Moro pirates. 

“That’s like you, Fatty,” Johnny teased, “ always thinking 
about the girls!” 

“Yes,” Sergeant Cary added, “ Moro women like fat men. 
They give them marked attention—with a kriss!” 

The kriss is a weapon terrible in the hands of the Moros, 
being a long blade, sharp on both edges, and curved like a 
snake crawling over the ground. The Moros are probably the 
worst shots in the world and the best knife-fighters. 

“Ought to be a good chance to get sooveners,” Fatty sug- 
gested. 

“Yes, like this,” the Sergeant answered grimly, and, pulling 
up his shirt, disclosed a long, rough scar just above his left hip. 
“The Moros sure can fight—if they get close enough. Great on 
ambushes. Sneak up and kill you before you know it, too.” 

“ Really, Sergeant?” Johnny asked. 

“ Really, son. The Moros are bad. They have bamboo ships 
and sail about raiding villages. Pirates. They’ll keep on mak- 
ing trouble, too, until the whole batch is cleaned out.” 

The Dandy Dick continued night and day to race southward. 


ATE one afternoon the lookout sighted a craft. Captain 
McFarland, through the telescope, very clearly made out 
two prahus in a little while. 

The prahu is a large boat built out of bamboo, lashed and 
woven. It may seem a rather leaky and slow-going craft, but 
it is practically unsinkable, and, drawing but little water, cat 
go far into shallows and up-stream. A hundred and more men 
may easily find footing on the deck, above which towers a great 
triangular sail made like a grass mat. 

The Dandy Dick gave chase and the prahus headed for 
shore. The cruiser had to go slow as she turned toward 
land because the waters around Sulu were not very carefully 
charted; men to heave the lead were put into the chains. Cap- 
tain McFarland’s sailing orders had been to find the pirate’s 
stronghold and destroy it. The rest of the American fleet sta- 
tioned in the Orient had been in Chinese waters when the word 
came to sail; so the Dandy Dick went alone, although two or 
three little gunboats were supposed to be somewhere around 
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Sulu, and the American soldiers at Jolo and Mindinawv were 
waiting orders. 

The forward turret, carrying eight-inch guns, fired a shot 
to test the range; but the prahus were nearly five miles away, 
and it was glowing red in the west, with that intense brilliancy 
that indicated that night was near. Darkness comes on in the 
tropics with the suddenness of snuffing a candle. 

The shot fell short. 

The men in the chains were shortening their lines. The water 
was getting shallow. 

The second gun in the turret tipped its nose imperceptibly 
and fired. A little water spout rose a hundred yards beyond 
the furthest prahu. The first gun fired again. It struck. the 


water short—the water-splashed high. -For the .tentth part of * 


a second to the eyes of the officers straining through their 
glasses it looked like a miss—then another splash from the same 
shell—another—and then squarely it struck the prahu. The 
shell had skimmed the water, as a rock often does, and smashed 
into the prahu. 

Men were flung high from its deck, and the boat for a few 
seconds reeled and staggered as though floundering. But 
prahus do not sink readily. 

Then night came on. The water was too shallow for further 
pursuit in the darkness. The Dandy Dick let go an anchor 
and waited for the next day. 

The next morning she felt her way in carefully and got much 
closer to land, but reefs and shoals brought her to a stop some 
ten miles from the mouth of a deep bay that curved back and 
disappeared in masses of foliage. On the island rose high hills, 
densely covered with trees and undergrowth. 


APTAIN McFARLAND sent the steam launch, towing a 

string of landing barges loaded with armed Marines and 
sailors, under cover of the ship’s guns to reconnoiter—that is, 
to see what they could see. 

The officer in charge came back and told Captain McFarland 
that they had undoubtedly stumbled onto the pirate’s strong- 
hold. There was a large village inside the bay, and the bay was 
crowded with prahus. 

Then the Dandy Dick’s wireless hummed and buzzed most of 
the day and night; and she stood by to wait for reinforcements, 
keeping alert guard at the mouth of the bay. 

In less than ten days a detachment of soldiers arrived from 
the town of Jolo, another from Zamboanga; and Colonel 
Peters determined to make a land attack as soon as possible. 
He had made his headquarters about five miles on the right 

hand side of the bay. The 
Marine guard was sent ashore 
and at- 
tached to 
Col. Pet- 
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ers’ command, and, of course, Johnny with his bugle went along. 

Col. Peters found himself opposed by more Moros than he 
had expected; and native scouts reported that there was a 
great fortress back of the bay. But he was determined to 
clean them out; and he wanted to strike between the village 
and hill on top of which was the cotta, or fortress. To do this 
he had to pass through a rather narrow ravine. 

After severe fighting the soldiers won control of the heights 
aboye the ravine, so the key to the route was in his hands, and 
he was ready to attack. 

There was a company of soldiers stationed on the ravine 
heights, well fortified, and apparently able to hold them against 
great odds: 

Now it happened that their bugler had been killed, and as the 
Marine guard had three buglers—and-as a Marine is supposed 
to do anything, at any time at any place—Johnny, much against 
his wishes, had been detailed to the company of doughboys. 

“Who ever heard of such a thing!” he wailed to Sergeant 
Cary. 

“ Nobody,” said the Sergeant. “ But what’s that got to do 
with it?” 

“T don’t want to go,” Johnny insisted. “I’m a Marine 

“Then do what you're told by your officers,” said the 
Sergeant. And he added more gently: “I don’t want to see 
you go any more than you want to, son, but it ain’t what we 
want in this world—it’s duty that we have to pay attention to.” 

And Johnny had gone. 


” 





66 HIS time tomorrow,” said the doughboy Sergeant on 
guard to Johnny as they stood together watching the 
threatening clouds banked in the eastern sky, “ we'll have it out 
with the Moros. And believe me, this little company right here 
has the key to the situation. If the army should march through 
down there and the Moros could drop trees and rocks from here 
and close up the gap, not a man would come back—alive.” 

“Why didn’t the Colonel send more men up here to guard it 
then?” asked Johnny innocently. 

“What you mean, more men? Guess you don’t know this 
outfit. We could keep off all three thousand Moros—” and 
he added, so as not to appear too boasting—“ with these 
fortifications.” 

Night and rain came. Johnny tried to find a dry place 
under a tall tree while waiting to sound taps. Double guards 
were stationed. 

Suddenly a sentry called out, “ Halt! Who's there?” 

“ Amigo,” came a high piping voice. 

The man advanced. He was one of the native scouts sent 
out by the Colonel, and he had the password. He spoke to the 
officer on duty for a few minutes. 

Johnny blew taps. It was only a formality. All of the 
soldiers off watch were curled in their dog tents trying to get 

(Continued on page 52) 
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“Ho there, son! Coming around all right, aren’t you?” said Sergeant Cary 
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E are at the beginning of a new era in transporta- 
tion. The marvellous achievement of the NC-4, the 
first aircraft to cross the Atlantic, has proved that 
America and Europe can be linked together by a 

single day’s travel. We may well be proud of the fact that 
the great flight was made by an American built aeroplane, 
driven by American 
engines and _ piloted 
by American aviators, 
At least five nations 
are engaged in the 
race to win the com- 
mercial supremacy of 
the air. The first 
trans-Atlantic flights 
are of course merely 
experimental. From 
each crossing, how- 
ever, some valuable 
lesson is learned. The 
passenger carrying 
aircraft of the future 
is rapidly taking shape and will shortly become commonplace. 

It is reported that the American Navy will soon begin the 
construction of seaplanes larger and more powerful than the 
NC type. The French have several machines 
well suited for such flying. The Italians are 
building a giant Caproni especially for the 
Atlantic service and even Germany is reported 
to have plans for flying to America. 

There are three general types of aircraft 
which are doubtless capable of flying across 
the Atlantic. Some experts believe that the 
dirigible balloon is the best for making the 
flight from continent to continent. There are 
a number of the giant air ships which can sail 
seventy miles an hour, and can keep aloft for 
at least three days. Others pin their hopes to 
the powerful army aeroplanes 
which fly a hundred miles or 
more an hour and carry suf- 
ficient gasoline to give them ere” CE? 
a flying radius of 2,000 : | 
miles. Still others, and | ag aN ee SY 
these are principally +, 
Americans, believe that Z . M 
the flying boat of the 














A training aeroplane 

















Some experts believe that the dirigible balloon will be the aircraft of the future 


The NC-4, the first of the three big flying boats of 





the Navy to cross the Atlantic 


Francis 
A. Collins 


type of the NC-4 is much the best suited for such service, 

The dirigible balloons carry greater weight and have re- 
mained aloft much longer than any aeroplane, but if forced 
down to the water are helpless. The land aeroplane is very fast 
but if it is forced to come down at sea its position is very dan- 
gerous, as Hawker’s accident proved. The flying boat can land 
on the surface of the 
water and rise from 
it with ease, and is 
large enough to ride 
out a comparatively 
rough sea. Since the 
great trans - Atlantic 
flights are competed 
for by aircraft of 
every type we shall 
soon see which is the 
best craft for the 
purpose. 














MERICA’S most 
formidable com- 
mercial rival in the air is doubtless England. The British 
aviators are making every effort to establish her supremacy 
in the air as well as at sea. They plan to establish air service 
with at least three types of machines, and to 
make the flight in both directions across the 
7 Atlantic. A dirigible has been built that is 
more than 800 feet long, and it is said that 
it can fly across the Atlantic and return with- 
out landing. A giant Handley-Page biplane 
weighing over ten tons will also be used. The 
air currents over the Atlantic are more favor- 
able for an eastward flight, and to take advantage 
of this the English shipped several aeroplanes to 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, to fly from America 
to England following the general course taken by 
Hawker. Profiting by his experience it is be- 
lieved a no stop flight will soon 
be made from continent to con- 

tinent. 
The French have a number 
- of powerful bombing aero- 
2 planes which are well 
Pea (Continued on page 31) 


One of the big U. S. birds of war 
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66 URE [Pll help 
you celebrate 
the Fourth of 


July,” de- 
clared Saskatoon Bill. 
“What kind of an 
American do you take 
me for? What’s more, 


| James was notional and had to be “ gentled” frequently 


we will make it a real one, one of the kind that when we get 
going good and strong people will say we are making history 
for, believe me, I am some little old celebrater when I get 
started. Why, say, boys, one time I pulled off a Fourth of 
July celebration all by my high lonesome that is remembered 
in—well—never mind where—just take my word for it that I 
will help you all I can, that is, anything you agree to do suits 
me,” he concluded, rather lamely considering his opening burst 
of enthusiasm. 

Blackie Edwards eyed the old man shrewdly while Slim 
Harris winked at Cliff Smith with an air of wondrous wisdom 
for it was evident to every boy in the group around the camp 
fire that a delicate chapter in Bill’s annals had come within 
dangerous distance of being encroached upon. The silence was 
broken by Blackie saying with an assumed air of indifference: 

“Well, go on.” 

“Wait a minute,” protested Bill with a whimsical smile. 
“lve sorta got a hunch that this might be a good place to 
stop.” 

Cliff Smith sprang to his feet with a whoop and demanded: 
- “Where’s the axe? According to custom, we will now cut a 
deep notch in a big tree to record an extraordinary event.” 

“What is it?” came the question in chorus. 

“Saskatoon Bill has a story which he is afraid to tell us for 
fear we will laugh at him instead of it.” 

“No, he hasn’t,” protested the loyal Blackie. “You'll tell 
us, won’t you, Bill?” 

“Well, seeing as how we are all friends here together and I 
would hate to be called a quitter I suppose I’ll have to,” 
grinned the oldest “boy” in the party, and when they were 
once more settled he began: 

I had been prospecting over in British Columbia the fall 
before and had run on what appeared to be a rich pocket of 
Coarse gold. Now a pocket is where there is only a local 
deposit and is by no means a mine for it may contain thousands 
In just a few square yards with nothing else near it or it may 
contain just about enough for another grub stake. This one 
Was not staked and as soon as the snow began to melt I got a 
bunch of supplies together and started in to make a clean-up. 

I hired a Siwash to help me pack my outfit in from where 
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Told by the Light of the 


Campfire 


William the Patriot ®*,£4,5- Carson 


I had to leave the canoe because I could not get anyone else. 
The trails were breaking up and the packing was pretty fierce 
and, as I might have expected, my helper got sick. Darn that 
fellow anyhow. He said his name was Nechako but he was 
horribly miscalled for I have seen that same river he was 
named after and he was nothing like as swift or as clean as 
it is. No matter how much I did for him he kept getting 
worse even though I wore out the toes of a good pair of 
moccasins trying to cure him by scientific massaging. Heart 
failure and dropsy seemed to be the trouble for no sooner 
would he see a good place to sit down than his heart would 
fail him and he would drop right there to rest. One day I 
caught him examining my stock of smoking and then I knew 
his case was hopeless. Sure enough, that very night he passed 
away. So did about three pounds of my tobacco and a couple 
of boxes of cartridges. This made me late getting into my 
prospect. 

I worked hard to make up the lost time but it was late in 
June when I had it cleaned up. It was a good pocket just 
the same and I had over three hundred ounces after I had 
washed the tailings and was ready to go out. I still had a 
fair supply of grub on hand which I hated to leave behind 
but luck was with me, or I thought so at the time, for the day 
before I was ready to pull out a fellow came along and offered 
to swap me a burro for my extra stock. Did I grab at his 
offer? You bet I did for while gold is handy to have where 
you can use it, it is sure rotten to pack and a Rocky Mountain 
canary comes in good at a time like that. 

The jackass’s name was James, so his late master told me, 
and he was a prima donna in his own language for when he 
began to sing everything else quit work to listen. You boys 
have heard me sing. Well, it was worse than that even. James 
was also notional, like all other great artists but the fellow 
said you could gentle him out of it by using a switch, the size 
of the switch to be gauged to the size of the notion. After I 
had “ gentled” James a few times I wished that fellow had 
said a tree instead of a switch. It would have saved me a lot 
of measuring, 


E had been working south for three days and I was be- 
ginning to get used to commencing the day’s work by 
walloping him broadside on with a fishpole and saying “ Home, 
James,” according to directions received with the beast, when 
me and him had our first real falling out. I knew we must be 
getting close to the Washington state line and that I would be 
striking good going before long. If I had not been so much of a 
burro I might have known that an animal of his disposition had 
changed homes so often that he did not know what the word 
meant; on this particular morning, when I had gone through 
the usual ceremony for starting, he made a wild bolt for the 
underbrush and wound up by falling over a cliff. Now every- 
thing I had in the world was packed on his back and I took 
the trail sudden-like with the result that I fell over after him. 
When I came to my senses he was nowhere in sight. 

Talk about a trip but that was sure one, For a week I 
chased that geezer over the hills and through the creeks, some- 
times close to him, sometimes away behind and sometimes I 
think I must have been a little ahead. I would see him on one 
side of a stream and when I had waded over through ice cold 
water he would be on the other side while I stood there with 
my chattering teeth trying to knock my brains out and won- 
dering how he got across. This kept up for about a week and 
all I had to eat in that time was wild berries that would be 
ripe in a few months to judge from the taste of them. James 
had a whole lot the best of me for he could eat browse and 
grass, showing that there are times when the real jackass has 
the advantage of the imitation article. I had no idea of 
where I was and was getting light-headed when we struck a 
real road and almost before I realized it we were in the out- 
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skirts of a small town. Now when a fel- 
low is used to having plenty of room it 
kinda crowds him to get 
among forty or fifty houses 
so close together and, being 
in the shape I was from 
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I followed 
his trail till I 
was right in town 
when I noticed a 
nice-looking fat lady 
who was sizing me up as if 
she knew me. She told me 
after that she thought I was 
drunk from the way I was staggering 
and wondered where I got it, coming 
from the direction in which I did. I 
went over to her with the intention of asking her if she had 
seen James but when I went to make a bow I toppled over 
and went to sleep in her lap. 

The next thing I knew there was quite a crowd around me 
and it seemed that they were all trying to feed me with soup 
at the same time. Somebody asked me how I felt and I said: 

“ Much better, thanks,” without exactly knowing why. 

I looked around and was surprised to find myself in bed, 
though how I got there was a mystery to me. This part of it 
could wait, however, and the first thing I asked was: 

“Has anybody here seen James? He is the other jackass 
that belongs to this outfit,” I told them. 

“Then he‘s all right,” laughed a fellow who turned out to be 
the doctor. “ We thought he must belong to you so we put him 
in the stable where he is now meditating.” 

“Then look out for trouble for when he meditates he means 
mischief. Now the next question is, was his pack still on?” 

“Sure. There it is in the corner. Shall we get it for you?” 
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I HESITATED a minute and then, thinking I might as well 
have it over with, I told them to fetch it along. I took one 
look at it and drew a long breath. 

“Everything all right?” asked the doctor. 

I just nodded. It sure looked pretty good when I saw that 
my clean-up was still sagging to one side of the pack. 

“Then you must take some more nourishment and go to 
sleep again,” says Doc. “ You are still very weak and I want 
you to rest till you feel better.” 

“No need to spoon feed me any more,” I told them. 
cure is complete right now.” 

I drank a bowl of the best soup that ever resulted from a 
hen’s funeral and went to sleep for what seemed like a hundred 
years. 

When I woke up it was daylight but whether it was tomor- 
row or the middle of next month was more than I could guess. 
I saw a young fellow sitting by the window and when I called 
he came over to the bed. 

“Well, how do we feel?” he asked with the nicest smile I 
had ever noticed on a man. 

“ Partner,” says I, “ will you please stand a little away from 
me, over toward the door like?” 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Because you look kinda fat and clean looking and I don’t 
want to cloud my record with cannibalism.” 

“That’s the way to talk,” he laughed. “Now we will get you 
something to eat and when we have answered all the questions 
you want to ask, we will let you tell us what happened to you.” 

I have had some pretty good feeds in my time but that break- 
fast was the best of all. It was not so much what there was, as 
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how it tasted and when you come to think of it, that is about 
all there is to any meal. I dallied with that grub, and some 
more he went after when the first lot was gone, for a couple 
of hours and then I began to make inquiries. This is what | 
learned: 

His name was Tupper and I was in Berryburg, so named 
because it produced the finest berries and the most of them of 
any place in the country. When I had fallen over, the stout 
lady had given the alarm and I had been removed to Beasley's 
hotel where I now was. Then I told him all about my trip, 
without mentioning how much I had made on my cleanup, as 
well as giving him a few hints as to 
the true character of James and 
while we were talking I hap- 

pened to notice a small 
edition of Old Glory 

pinned on the wall. 
With that a 
bright idea 









Anything that got in front of him 
he knocked down, and anything that 


struck me and I asked the day of the month. 

“You have been here just a week,” ‘he 
answered, “ and this is the second day of July. Want to know 
the year?” 

“Not at all,” I chuckled, “but listen to this proposition for 
I have a double reason for making it. The first is that I ama 
good American and the other is that I have had a close shave 
from which I have been saved by the good people of this town 
Let’s have a Fourth of July celebration that, folks will date 
time from. What say?” 

To my surprise he looked a little doubtful at this and grudg- 
ingly admitted that it might be done but 

“But nothing,” I told him. “ Bring me that pack.” 

He brought it and I dug up my gold sack which I handed 
to him quick, for it was so heavy I could hardly lift it, being 
still weak and shaky. When he opened it at my say so, be 
gasped and then it came to me that these folks had shown me 
all this kindness when they really did not know that I hada 
dollar to pay my way with. That made me all the more deter- 
mined to do something and I demanded to see the doctor. He 
went for him, getting out of the room kinda glad-like, as if 
he wanted to get away somewhere where he could figure out 
what kind of a hand had been dealt him, leaving me to plan 
something that would show that I wasn’t as much of a hog as 
the bristles on my chin showed. 





W HILE I was waiting for him I managed to get hold of 
my pack again and get out my old six-gun. I found her 
in good order and condition and was spinning the cylinder, 
wondering where I could get about a thousand blanks, when 4 
fellow stuck his head in the door. All he said was: 

“Good heavens!” 

Three seconds later he had slammed the door shut and fallen 
down stairs, at least that is what his going sounded like. 

About half an hour after this Tupper came back and with 
him were Doctor Newton, Banker Jackson and Beasley, the 
hotel man. They grouped themselves around the bed, looking 
like a coroner’s inquest and after “howdedo’s” had _ beet 
passed, the doctor put a thermometer under my tongue and 
felt my pulse. 

“Coming on nicely, I see,’ was his remark. 
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“Sure am,” said I, “and just dying to show how I ap 
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preciate the way I have been treated. Did Mr. Tupper tell 
you that I was planning a big Fourth for Berryburg? ” 

“Why, yes,” said the doctor slowly, “but do you think you 
will be able to stand the excitement? ” 

“You bet your life. Nothing like that ever killed me yet.” 

“Well, I guess it could be managed if you insist upon it,” 
he said slowly as if he would like ta have me give it up. “ What 
do you gentlemen think?” This to Beasley and Jackson. 

Beasley was for it strong, adding that he was formerly from 
Jowa, whatever that had to do with it, but the banker did not 
sem to be so certain. There were difficulties, he said, things 
that would have to be considered, of course it could be done 
but—— 

I stopped him right there and asked Tupper for my gold sack 
for I could see that none of the bunch was backing my play 
as he should, so when Tupper passed over my stake I handed 
iton to Mr. Banker. 

“When I spoke of a celebration,” I said, “I thought it was 
understood that I was paying all the bills. I don’t know how 


much there is in that sack but I have an idea that there is 
emough to give this town a hiyu time and still have some left 
for a grub stake not to mention a brief season of joyousness 
in Spokane and Seattle. Now you take it and give Mr. Tupper 
what he asks for to buy everything necessary to make this 
thing a success. 


If there is anything left when he gets done, 
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got behind him he kicked over the fence 


all right. 
you?” 

They all went just outside the door and held a pow-wow 
during which I could catch such remarks as “mental condi- 
tion,” “no harm in it,” “ best to humor him,” “ big joke,” “may 
be dangerous to cross him,” and enough more to make me 
Wonder if I was dreaming all this and that James was still 
on the other side of a confounded cold creek. Pretty soon 
they came back and with bright smiles assured me that if I 
Would agree to stay in bed till after noon the next day, all I 
could ask in the line of a celebration would be mine. To this 
I agreed with the understanding that Tupper was to be 
master of ceremonies and report to me on all that was being 
done, me also to pay him one hundred dollars for his trouble 
if everything was a success, 


If not, all right again. Now, how does that suit 
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HEN I crawled out the next afternoon there was every 

sign that my orders were being carried out. The town 
was decorated for fair and all we needed was good weather 
whicn we certainly got. A telegram to Spokane, so Tupper told 
me, had brought flags, bunting and fireworks till further orders 
but what struck nie most was the strange way that people 
looked at me. It was not the look that you would naturally 
expect would be given a man who had passed through a hard 
experience and come out O. K. It was not another thing but 
just pity and sympathy and just for why was what got me. 
People would come up and speak to me so darn sad-like that 
I almost felt sorry for myself enough to weep, while if any- 
thing like a crowd would gather round me up would come 
Tupper or Doc Newton and they would melt away like small 
change. I could not help but feel that they were not really 
celebrating the nation’s birthday but rather doing it to humor 
me. 

Say, I just wish you could have seen that parade when the 
glorious day had come at last. Tupper had sure given me a 
run for my money for he had so many of the population in 
line that there was hardly anyone left for spectators. James 
was in it. They all had insisted on this for not only was he a 
part of the expedition but if it had not been for James the 
chances are I would never have been there. See how it cropped 

out again. It was Me they were celebrating, not the Fourth 
of July, and it seemed that every firecracker that was 
ey set off was lit in my honor. 

\\ ik. We had James all swathed in bunting till 
We 
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he looked like a glorified sore throat but don’t you ever think 
he wanted to take part in the affair. Far from it. He was a 
Spanish Jack with the memory of 1898 still strong and I used 
up two fence pickets and a young shade tree in gentling him 
before I could get him to consent. Even then I could see that 
he had only slipped on his change of attitude without button- 
ing it so that he could change back sudden-like if he happened 
to feel that way. © 

Tupper had rustled around and hired about twenty Siwash 
berry pickers to march in the parade at three dollars per 
march and they were there in all their glory giving just the 
right twist to it for what might be called national representa- 
tion. The whole procession was headed by a Swede with a 
bunch of bag-pipes and while he was not real sure of how 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Boom clang blam! 

Boom, tweet-iweet-tweet, boom! 
Boom, fleedle-eedle-eedle, 
Boom, toodle-oodle-oodle, 

Boom, ta-ra-da, boom! 


HE red-headed colored boy at the bass-drum in the cor- 

ner of the stuffy loft was the one that caught Johnnie 

Kelly’s fancy. The fat black-and-tan with the trom- 

bone, the smoky, perspiring performer on the piccolo, 
the white-haired son of Erebus punishing the E-flat cornet, all 
came in for due consideration; but toward the black youth 
with the red hair Johnnie had a fellow feeling. 

To wallup a real, sure-’nuff bass-drum until it roared com- 
plaint to the four winds had long been a cherished ambition of 
the spindling Johnnie. And here was the grandfather of all 
bass-drums being thrashed by a brother red-head. What mat- 
tered that the hed head crowned an ebony face? There is a 
bond of sympathy between brick-tops that transcends the mere 
color line. 

As the rehearsal of “ Keep the Home Fires Burning” ended 
in one long-drawn chord, the leader turned and smiled cor- 
dially. Ever since Johnnie’s exploit in saving the Graphite 
Works from destruction he had become a well-known, well- 
liked character about town. 

“Mr. Kelly, was you inquirin’ for some gen’lman of the 
o’g’nization?” the leader politely asked. 

“No, sir,’ answered the visitor with equal suavity, “I was 
lookin’ for a feller in the band.” 

Johnnie knew nobody there. He had been drawn thither 
like any normal, healthy boy by the sound of music from the 
loft over the undertaker’s shop. But why should he tell this 
to the band-master? The boy waved his hand at the bass- 
drummer, and the salutation was returned with a flourish of 
the drumstick accompanied by an expansive exhibition of 
teeth. Johnnie did not know the drummer from Ham, the 
son of Noah, but the leader accepted the exchange of saluta- 
tions as evidence that the visitor had found his friend and 
with a wave of the hand bidding Johnnie join the keeper of 
the Big Noise, he proceeded to review the work of his artists. 

“ Now, hyah, you Abraham Lincoln Potts, how many times 
ah tol’ you that a bass-drum ain’t the whdle ban’? But all 
you does all the time is blim-blam like a fo’teen inch gun. 
That ain’t music. You must learn that you earn your money 
in a real ban’ jest as much by playin’ the ‘rests’ as you do 
by bustin’ the drum; and when you is a volunteer, play like 
you was the real goods—belt her when I say so—that’s all— 
understand? ” 

“Yarsir, yarsir!” responded Abraham, touching his cap in 
respectful salute. 
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While the musical deficiencies of various: others were being 
elucidated, Johnnie slid in on the soap-box beside the carrot- 
headed drummer. 

“Say, Red, never saw you in me life before,” he chuckled, 
“but he thinks we’re pals—don’t squeal. I want to stay and 
watch you play.” 

“Why, lands sakes! he’d let YOU stay, anyhow,” grinned 
the negro, “ever’body’s glad to have yo’ around after what 
yo’ done fo’ de town. We're practicin’ now fo’ yo’ obs’quies.” 

Johnnie bit his tongue in the attempt to keep from asking 
the meaning of “ obs’quies.” Of course, he would not show 
his ignorance to this colored boy. And before he could frame 
a diplomatic feeler to discover the mystery, the bandmaster 
rapped for attention. 

“Here, Abe, let me play,” whispered Johnnie excitedly, 
snatching the drum-stick. 

“Nahsir,” protested Abraham in alarm,” “ Yo'’d git al 
mixed up—yo’ can’t read de notes.” He pointed to the sheet 
of music clasped in a wire holder on top of the drum. 

“Gwan!” chuckled Johnnie, “you’ve got ’em in_ upside 
down; let me show you some real drummin’.” As the visitor 
slipped a dime into the drummer’s hand to fill the void left by 
the drumstick, Abraham suffered himself to be shoved along 
the soap box to make room for the new performer. 


O whatever task Johnnie addressed himself he brought 

the enthusiasm of an artist’s soul. When the Home Fires 
had burned to the end of the chorus, the band master rubbed 
his chin and allowed his mouth to stretch until it resembled 
a slice of watermelon rind. 

“Mr. Potts, our distinguished friend kin git more hominy 
out o’ your instruments than you ever had in your whole 
musical carcass. Will the gen’leman please furnish the infor 
mation what he repersents when he rattles the sticks on the 
wood? ” 

“That’s the home-fires cracklin’,’ explained Johnnie. 

“ And the clank-clankin’ of the cymbals in the proximity t 
the first line o’ the chorus, sir?” 

“That’s the fire-engine comin’.” 

“ Ah’m not just in sympathy with your interpretation, sit, 
but the effect is novelty enough to add a touch of extinction 
to our rendition of the melody.” 

“T only meant to put in some pep,” apologized Johnnie. 

“Very good, very good!” complimented the leader. “Would 
you mind educatin’ Mr. Potts to those engines, sir?” 

Johnnie skipped home in the moonlight, every nerve tingling 





with melody, for the boy had a musical ear. 

“That band ain’t no slouch!” he told himself; in whic 
eonclusion he was correct. Several of its members were ary 
veterans, The leader wore overseas service stripes and * 
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wound stripe, and was a musician to the finger-tips. Those 
men were there because they loved music, and that leader 
had the knack of playing on them as if they were one great 
organ. 

“Say they sure can play some,” he soliloquized. 

That was what struck Johnnie forcibly. He now had a 
new respect for the dark-skinned citizens of his native land. 
They had revealed to him that they were capable of other 
things than the hewing of wood and drawing of water. Oh if 
he only could play in that band on the great day !—But how 
could he when he was to be one of the obsqueezees? 

“What’s obs’quies, Miss Spreggs?” he inquired carelessly 
next morning, as he tied to his leg the tail of Queen Mary, 
the most troublesome cow in the shed, preparatory to milking. 

“Obs’quies?” repeated Miss Spreggs, who had stepped in 
to see if the three farm hands assigned to milking were 
attending to business, “ why, they’re a kind of—er—Scee here, 
Johnnie, what do you want to know for?” 

“T heard last night they’re goin’ to have some down to 
town on the Fourth of July.” 

“Oh, they are, hey? Well they’re a sort of—er—Say, if I 
tell you what obs’quies is, you’d never remember. I’ll milk 
that pesky cow while you run in the house and get the dic- 
tionary from under the Bible on the parlor table, and you look 
it up.” 

“ How do you spell it?” 

“O, B, S, Q, U, double E . . . See here! what’s a dictionary 
for? You go find out.” 

“O, B, S, Q, U, double E... 
Guess the rest,” chuckled Johnnie. 

Upon his return he was more 
subdued. 

“They got it spelt all wrong, but 
I guess it’s ‘ obs’quies’ they mean,” 
he reported. 

“What’s the definition?” asked 
Miss Spreggs. 

“Jist what you started to tell 
me,” answered Johnnie, and he was 


gloomy thoughts to observe Miss 
Spreggs’s. tight lips and baffled eye. 

“Here, you go on with this 
job,” she snapped, rising from the 
stool; “I’ve got other things to 
*tend to. If you went to that dic- 
tionary often you'd be _ smart 
enough for mustard gas.” 





Through the crown like 
abomb from an airplane 


HE heart of the boy was singing no longer as he resumed 
his milking and Miss Spreggs left for the house. 

He stopped later to draw from his pocket a piece of 
paper, and studied the meaning once more: obsequies—The 
last duty or service to a person, rendered after his death; 
ceremony pertaining to burial. 

“No obs’quies for me, you bet!” he declared to himself. 

During the day, Johnnie obtained an opportunity to ap- 
proach Bill Spreggs, Sookie Spreggs’s nephew, upon the all 
important topic. 

“Well, yes,” said Bill sagely, “ obsequies most often come 
when a hero’s dead, because generally he isn’t a hero till he 
IS dead. And then folks don’t like to load a fellow down 
with obsequies only to have him turn around later and make 
a blame fool of himself. That’s what live heroes have a 
weakness for doing; or maybe it’s that folks expect so much 
from a hero that they are disappointed when he acts after- 
wards just like a human being. It’s too bad, but live obsequies 
are never as grand as dead ones. I’m sorry you're not dead, 
Johnnie, because then this blow-out would be one wang 
doodle! ” 

“Huh!” was Johnnie’s laconic reply. 

“-Tisn’t fair,’ admitted Bill, “they ought to lay them- 
selves out just like you were dead. I’m going to speak to 
the committee about it.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, Bill, on my account. I ain’t stuck 
on obs’quies, live or dead ones.” 

“It’s going to be a swell reception, anyhow,” reported 
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too preoccupied with his owng 
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Bil. “It’s not only for you but for 
every fellow that’s come back from the 
front so far. There’s about a dozen 
back with medals and wound stripes. 
The town is going to decorate each of 
them with a town medal. And _ then 
they want those fellows to see that while 
they were putting it over on the Hun 
Over There, we've 
had a medal win- 
ner back here in 
little ol” Ti. Why, 
you ought to hear 
folks blowing 
about what you 
did to save the 
Graphite works ! 
They’re mighty 
proud of you.” 
“What do they 
do with a feller at 
his obs’quies? ” 
“Well, if he’s dead—” 
“T mean live ones.” 
“They sit him up in a row with the other guys, and when 
his turn comes they make him stand up and everybody 
cheers, and someone tells what he’s done all his life, and—” 
“Hold on!” interrupted the hero, “not for mine! If they 
told all about me, I’d shrivel up and hide under a toad- 
stool.” 
“Oh, shucks! They always give a hero some swell present.” 
“They kin mail me mine. I don’t want to stand up there 
and have every kid in town gigglin’ at me. I’d rather be in 
the—somewhere else.” 









The ears failed to stay inher grasp 


VERY night that week Johnnie covered the three miles to 
town, usually catehing a hitch, and attended rehearsals. 
And every night he came back oozing music. 

He slipped over to the Burleigh Hotel one evening before 
rehearsal to inspect the stand erected there. Had it been the 
gallows he could not have been more down-hearted. 

“Gee horsephat!” he grumbled. “I'll have to sweat up 
there in me Sunday’s while the band fellers has all the fun! 
Tain’t fair.” 

Nor was he any more reconciled to his fate when the great 
day arrived. The chairman of the town reception com- 
mittee in high hat and frock coat had waited upon him and 
tried to explain how highly honored the community felt; but 
it did not make Johnnie any more happy. 

“Say, Miss Spreggs,” he blurted when the dignitary had 
gone, “what are 


they pickin’ on Pati 
me for?... And \ 
they let Willie Ho- (® ) 
henzollern sneak 
into Holland!” 

Johnnie, be 
sensible. We're all 
so proud and de- 
lighted—” 

“Sure! Why 
shouldn’t you be 
tickled? — ’Tain’t 
your obs’quies!” 

“But just think, 
Johnnie, what 
everybody thinks 
of you. Did you 
notice how polite 
to you he was? 
just as if you 
were a man!” 

Johnnie — snick- 
ered. “Say,” he 
confided, “every 
time I see a high 
(C’t’d on page 61) 


As he threw his 

padded drumstick 

into the air it 
slipped 
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CHAPTER XXI 


GREATHEART 
Crosses Over 


LMOST 
im per- 
ceptibly 


Theodore 
Roosevelt had 
>... risen for a sec- 
bs ond time to lead- 
ership in the na- 
y tion. The steps 
of his uncon- 
scious prog- 
ress had 
scarcely been 
noted. In 1914 
men had said 
that he was 
definitely 
“done for” 
politically; 
his enemies 
had exultant- 
ly proclaimed 
his final down- 
fall; even his 
friends had 
despaired of 
his return to 
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his lost eminence. But the Ameri-. 
can people were hungering for a 
clean, clear trumpet-call. Roosevelt gave 
it. For four years, regardless of political 
expediency, regardless of counsellors imploring him to sacri- 
fice truth to a sentimental phrase, regardless of all things but 
facts and the right behind the facts, he thundered through the 
land like a prophet in Israel. 

He was never more deeply loved and never more bitterly 
hated. The traitors and his old enemies, the “timid good,” 
assailed him and ridiculed him and misrepresented his motives. 
His sons had, long ago, nicknamed him “ the Lion,” and like a 
lion he fought and made his voice heard above the pipings of 
lesser men. Without reservation he flung himself into the 
battle, denouncing what seemed to him the unforgivable delays 
and evasions of the men responsible for the conduct of the war. 
He denounced what seemed to him the collusion of high public 
officials with the traitorous elements of the yellow press in a 
powerful indictment §hat struck like a bare blade. 

Between himself and his opponents in power he knew no 
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middle ground of compromise and party-truce. The issues 
that divided him from them were to his mind fundamental and 
to be evaded only at the sacrifice of those eternal verities which, 
in a career devoted to a “ practical idealism,” involving end- 
less personal concessions, he had consistently refused to sacri- 
fice. ‘To him the issues were not political but moral. He 
fought the controlling forces of the Administration not because 
they differed from him on certain political principles, but be- 
cause, rightly or wrongly, he was convinced that they were gov- 
erned not by any principles, either political or moral, but solely 
by the injunctions of day-by-day expediency. 

Roosevelt’s personal life and public career had always 
been determined from day to day by certain clear and 
unalterable principles acting on the clearly discerned and un- 
alterable facts of experience. Rightly or wrongly, he was 
convinced that the course of the Administration was deter- 
mined by theories yielding not to facts, but only to political 
convenience. To him, therefore, the battle was a battle to the 
death. 

N frequent speaking-tours and through the pages of the 
Metropolitan Magazine and the Kansas City Star, he ab- 
jured the American people to beware of seductive sentimentali- 
ties and to face facts. The impression he made was profound; 
how profound, in the general reluctance, under the strain of 
war and of laws inhibitive of public criticism to reveal in words 
the restless stirrings of the spirit, only later events indicated. 

His sudden and dangerous illness early in 1918 revealed at 
the same time both his own complete absorption in the battle he 
was waging and the dependence of a great part of the people 
on his vigorous leadership. 

The Brazilian fever had seized him once more, complicated 
by a fistula and abscesses in his middle ears. One dusk near 
the end of February, he lay on a couch at the Hotel Langdon 
dictating to his secretary. His face was very gray. 

“You are tired, Colonel Roosevelt,” his secretary said. 
“Suppose we leave the rest of these letters until tomorrow 
morning? ” 

“No, we'll finish up tonight,” he said, biting off the words. 

“When I was President I 
—_ cleaned decks every day 


*. — 


Se and I’m _ going to clean 
= -. decks now.” 
7S oF $ He finished dictating. A 


minute later he fainted 
away with pain, rolling from the couch to the floor. The 
couch was drenched with blood. 

A friend found him the next morning lying across his bed, 
evidently in agony. He believed that the end was not far off. 

“I don’t mind pain,” he said slowly and with difficulty, 
“when I’m only paying for something that I’ve had. I don’t 
mind having to die. I’ve had my good time. I’ve had my full 
life.” The eyes in the pallid face flashed suddenly. “ But to 
think that those creatures will say that I’m out of the game!” 

He was taken to Roosevelt Hospital for an operation on his 
ears. The surgeon in charge was frank. Only four similar 
operations had come under his personal observation; in every 
case the patient had died. 

“There are certain things I should like to live for,” Roose- 
velt answered quietly. “I should like to live to see my sons 
come back from France. But if it can’t be, all right, doctor. 
I don’t give a hang!” 

It seemed that the whole nation stood breathless as it waited 
to hear whether Theodore Roosevelt was to live or to die. A 
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rumor of his death flew through the city. Everywhere men 
gathered in groups and asked each other for the latest news 
about “T. R.” A morning paper sent this challenge to the man 
fighting with the assailing shadows: 

“Theodore Roosevelt, listen! Yow must be up and well 
again. We cannot have it otherwise. We could not run this 
world without you.” 

He fought, and he won. A week later he was working in 
bed, dictating the keynote address he was to deliver in April 
at a Republican Convention in Maine. 


E returned to the battle, declaring he felt “ bully,” and 
went West on a speech-making tour in which his hours on 
the public platform proved practically the only hours he did 
not spend in his stateroom on the trains, fighting fever. An 
infection in his left leg gave him much pain. He admitted 
that perhaps it might be wise to restrict his public appearances. 

Apprehension for the safety of his sons was always the back- 
ground of his thoughts, though when he spoke of them it 
was the pride and never the fear that found expression. 
Archibald was wounded; Theodore was gassed and _ later 
wounded; Quentin fell fighting in the air, high over the German 
lines. But a friend who approached him with words of con- 
dolence was met by him with an exclamation that was almost 
exultant: “ Haven’t I bully boys? One dead and two in the 
hospital ! ” 

About him rang the tumult of battle, the thanks and recrim- 
inations, the ridicule and the cheers. He went his way, strug- 
gling to make the full force of America felt on the battle-lines 
in France. 

Republican politicians, preparing in the summer of 1918 for 
the presidential campaign of 1920, turned with an accord 
which in 1914 would have seemed to them the ultimate impossi- 
bility but which the facts of the situation now made inevitable, 
again to Theodore Roosevelt. In the New York State Repub- 
lican Convention at Saratoga the men who had fought him most 
bitterly appealed to him once more for leadership. They 
begged him to accept the nomination for Governor. He re- 
fused. His whole heart was in the war, he said, and he would 
not attempt to serve two masters. 

Early in the autumn the Republican leader of one of the 
Atlantic states and a former Progressive leader of one of the 
Pacific states were seated with Roosevelt after dinner in the 
study at Sagamere Hill. 

“Are you going to run for President in 1920?” asked the 
man from the East. 

Roosevelt, looking odd and unlike himself in his stiff white 
shirt-front and dinner-coat, with his right leg crossed over his 
left, answered promptly and without evasion: 

“Yes, I will run if the people want me, but only if they 
want me. I will not lift a finger for the nomination. I will not 
make a contest for it. It will have to come to me. It would 
be worthless on any other basis.” 

“Colonel, it will be yours, without strings, and on your own 
terms.” 


HE statement, on the surface, was rashly confident, but 
it was not without justification. Roosevelt had throughout 
the war been the one outstanding figure in the Republican 
party, and now at its close was its acknowledged undisputed 
leader. When less than two weeks before the Congressional 
elections in November the President issued an appeal for a 
Democratic Congress it was inevitable that Roosevelt should be 
the one to answer him. In what proved one of the most power- 
ful speeches of his career, Roosevelt drove the answer home. 
He struck, without mercy, blow on blow. His logic was clear, 
stern, and altogether relentless. He spoke four days after the 
event as the average man might dare to speak after the winds 
and rains of a hundred years had sifted and settled the issues. 
He knew he was right and he spoke with the unqualified assur- 
ance which that knowledge gave him. His opponents cried 
Out at his “ hysteria,” his “ violence ”; but the American people 
rallied behind him. In the elections, the Democrats were de- 
feated. The Republicans returned to power in Congress. 
Roosevelt’s health was again causing anxiety. The abscess 
in his leg would not heal satisfactorily and an attack of sciatica 
caused him much pain, He was forced to return to the hospital, 
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and as week followed week and seemed to bring no healing, his 
friends became uneasy. The sciatica developed into inflamma- 
tory rheumatism. It was set before him as not out of the range 
of possibilities that, like his gallant sister, Mrs. Cowles, he 
might be condemned to spend the rest of his life in a chair. 

“ All right!” he answered, after a pause, “I can live that 
way too!” 

But that fear seemed to have been without foundation. He 
improved slowly and on Christmas Day left the hospital to 
spend the holidays with his family. Christmas Day had always 
been a joy and a romp at Sagamore, but the death of Quentin 
had laid a shadow over all thoughts of festivities and for the 
first time in years Roosevelt himself was not the presiding 
genius in the celebrations in the church at the Cove. 


IS illness scarcely abated the boiling activity of his days. 

His correspondence was more voluminous than at any time 
since the Progressive campaign, and his articles 
in the Metropolitan and the Kansas City Star, 
which were his periodic messages to the Ameri- 
can people, suffered neither in volume nor force 
by the fact that they were written on a bed of 
pain. The physicians, meanwhile, were encour- 
aging in, spite of one or two sharp attacks which | 
he had suffered in the hospital; and Roosevelt, 
restless for adventure after two years of cease- 
less work, laid plans for an expedition early in 
March after devil-fish in the Gulf of Mexico 
with his “ pirate-friend,” Russell Coles. 

The old year went out and the new year came 
in. For him, a prisoner in bed or in his chair, 
there was no cessation of activity. He read, 
he wrote, he dictated endless letters; for the 
Kansas City Star he dictated an article plead- 
ing for realism in the conception of a League : 
of Nations; for the Metropolitan he dictated , 
another article, calling on the new Republican } 
Congress to keep “ Eyes to the Front!” | 





The first week of the year ended in a Sunday 
that was the happiest that Sagamore Hill had 
known since, one after the other, four sons had | 
set sail for France. For once there were no ; 
guests, none of the children even were home, 
und Roosevelt spent the day alone with their | 
mother, reading aloud alternately with her. In | 





the afternoon he wrote a long letter to Kermit 
in France, corrected the proofs of his Metro- 
politan article, browsed among books. Alto- 
gether, it was one of those rare, happy days 
that fall at long intervals suddenly like the 
quiet of heaven into the noise and confusion of 
life. 

He had promised months before to speak that 
night at a_ patriotic 
meeting at the 
Hippodrome, 
(Cont’d on a 
page 62) f 



























Don Strong 


By William Heyliger 


CHAPTER VII 


TANGLED THREADS 


Y the time Don arrived Tim was master of the situation. 

Feet wide apart, shoulders hunched, he stood belliger- 

antly in the middle of the road. Bobby, his mouth agape 

with astonishment, as though he did not yet know 
what had happened, sat in the dust. Joe 
crouched on one knee, clear-headed, and sur- 
veyed Tim with hot eyes. 

“Why don’t you get up?” Tim demanded. 

Joe remained on his knee, and even man- 
aged to give a hint of that exasperating grin. 

Don stepped between them. 
“ Enough of that, Tim,” he said. 

“Did you see them trying to 
steal off with my haversack? ” Tim 
demanded. 

“You lie,” said Joe. “ We ain’t 
never stole nothin’.” 

Bobby scrambled to his 
feet. “ We weren't stealing 
off with your haversack. We 
were bringing it back.” 

“You were, were you?” 

Tim surveyed him darkly. 
“Where did you have it?” 

“None o’ your business,” said 
Joe. “You got it all back, didn’t 
you?” 

“T don’t know whether I did or 
not,’ Tim retorted. He bent over 
the haversack; and, while he 
loosened the straps, the Troop 
came up and stood silently watching the 
scene. ‘Tim pulled out the food he had in- 
tended to eat for dinner, a frying-pan, a 
cup, a soap holder, a sewing kit— He 
paused and began to put them back. 

“ Anything gone?” Don asked. 

Tim shook his head. Bobby gave a sniff. 
Instantly Tim’s wrath blazed anew. 

“You can’t go on running with the scouts 
and running with the Rivers’ gang,” he cried 
hotly. “If you’re going to pal around with 
Joe and Pete you get out of the Troop.” 

“T have something to say about that,” 
Don said in a low voice. 

Tim’s face grew pale. Twice he opened 
his mouth to speak; twice, with an effort, he 
checked himself, In the end he bent down 
again and began to tighten the haversack 
straps. Joe arose. 

“T wish I’d a flung it so far we wouldn't never a 
found it,” he said. “I knew I was a fool to let Pete 
talk me into comin’ back. Never again! Come on, 
Bobby, let’s be travelin’.” 

Bobby went a step with him and hesitated. Tim, 
grim and silent, did not look up from what he was 
doing. 

“ I—I didn’t know about the haversack,” Bobby said. 
“T told the truth in the cabin.” 

“T know it,” said Don. “So long, Joe.” After all, 
the twin had come all the way back to right a wrong. 


i 
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OE, swaggering insolently, went down the road with- 

out glancing back, and Bobby followed. Don, 
watching them in silence, wondered if he had acted 
wisely in allowing Bobby to leav@ roop again. 
Perhaps if he had gone about it Oey he could 
have held Bobby. sp 
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Tim drew the last strap tight, For almost a minute no one 
spoke. The scouts glanced quickly from one to another. 

“You went back looking for Bobby, didn’t you?” Andy Ford 
asked of Don. 

Don nodded. 

“ Where did you find him?” 

“In the Rivers’ cabin.’ 

Somebody whistled. “ Did they have the haversack with 
them?” Tim demanded. “Did you make them bring it 
back? What were they doing with it coming out of the 
woods, making off with it again?” 

“ Bobby didn’t know about the haversack.” Don explained, 
“Joe and Pete followed us and prevailed upon Bobby to go 
off with them. Unknown to Bobby, Joe threw the haversack 
among the brush. When I told them it was gone, Bobby 
demanded that Joe go back and get it.” 

Tim grunted. “I can see Bobby making Joe do any- 
thing.” 

“Pete made Joe do it,” said Don. “ Pete said they had 
to play fair.” 

At that the whistle sounded again, “Say,” said Fred 
Ritter, “there’s something square about 
that Pete at that.” 

Tim’s face flushed. He suspected that 
every scout was thinking he had spoiled 
whatever Don had accomplished at the 
cabin. It was all so plain—Don arguing 
with them and winning Pete; Joe coming 
back rebelliously, but nevertheless coming 
back, and then in the end being greeted 
with a blow. Tim bit his lips and trudged 
away moodily as the Troop, discussing the 
events of the afternoon in high-pitched 
voices, started toward home. 

Soon a figure drew up alongside him on 
the road. Out the corner of his eye he saw 
that it was Don. 

“T’m—-sorry about that,” he said. 

“TI guess Id have done the same thing 
in your place, Tim.” Don drew closer. “I 
didn’t want to tell the others why Bobby 
left—not today, anyway. They’ve enough 
to talk about for one day. The twins have 
him tied up in a company.” 

“A what?” 

“A fish company. Keep your voice 
down, They’re going to stretch a net in 
the river and sell the fish in Chester. 
Bobby has bought an interest. They got 
him away by telling him that they wanted 
him to help them take the net to the river 
and put it down.” 

“The little fool! Doesn’t he know they 
stopped netting the river years ago? It 
didn’t pay.” 

“Well, he’s tied up with them, anyway. 
He’s all keyed up about it; its something new. So 
long as he thinks there’s a chance of making money, 
he'll just about live at the cabin. This thing to- 
day— I'm not blaming you, Tim,.but I wish it 
hadn’t happened.” 

“Vm always spilling the beans,” Tim blurted. 





UT regrets did not help matters any. When the 
Troop passed the cabin the door was open and 
Pete was in the yard, but Bobby was not in sight. Nor 
did Pete glance up as their steps stirred the dust of 
the road. The scouts whispered among themselves and 
looked down curiously at the hollow. 
“Did you have a good time?” Barbara asked when 
Don reached home, 
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“Pretty good,” he said, and ran up to his room to change his 
clothing. This thing of coming to Barbara with every little 
trouble—he could not do that forever, He must learn to stand 
on his own feet. Mr. Wall couldn’t come home from France 
any too quickly to suit him. It was one thing to send word 
from France that the Troop should go hiking; it was another 
thing to go hiking and have everything run at sixes and sevens. 

A week later Ted Carter departed for a reconstruction hos- 
pital at Washington to learn a one-armed trade. A group of 
boys, Don among them, went down to the station to see him 
off, but Bobby did not appear. Don was disappointed. He 
had not seen Bobby since the day of the hike. The boy had 
not come to the Friday night meeting. Acting on sudden im- 
pulse, Don decided to hunt him up at his home. 

Bobby was not there. Mrs. Brown thought that he would not 
be home until late in the afternoon. 

“TI think he is engrossed in some fishing scheme,” she said. 
“He hasn’t told me very much about it. I thought it was a 
scout venture,” 

Don shook his head. 

Bobby’s mother looked at him quickly. “It’s all right, isn’t 
it, Don? ” 

“I—I suppose so,” Don said uncomfortably. He wished the 
question had not been put to him. He didn’t like this thing 


’ 


of carrying tales—and, anyway, what could he say save that 
Pete and 


Bobby was consorting with two shiftless characters? 
Joe’s boast, “ We ain’t 

never stole nothin’,”’ 
was true. According to 
their lights they were 
“ square.” 

“TI wonder if they’re 
really doing any fish- 
ing,” Don thought as he 
walked home thought- 
fully. 


EXT morning he 

was awake and 
dressed by five o’clock. 
Ten minutes later he 
was swinging along the 
turnpike with the moist 
fragrance of the dawn 
in his nostrils. The 
early sun was still misty 
in the sky. When he 
came near the Rivers’ 
cabin he left the road 
and skirted through a 
wide field. Arriving at 
the river, he concealed 
himself behind some 
bushes and made a 
sharp survey of the 
stream. 

Some distance to the 
north a boat bobbed 
upon the water. From 
itt movements he 
judged that it might be 
working along the 
length of a net. By 
and by he caught the 
flash of oars in the 
sun, and as the boat 
drew nearer he heard 
the slap of the blades 
in the current and the 
squeak of the oars in 
the locks. In a few 
minutes the boat 
beached below the 
cabin, Joe and Bete 
stepped out, gathéred 
up a meager mesg Of 
fish and walked with 





Bobby wae making taffy 
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discouraged steps up the embankment that led from the river, 

Don drew back, once more skirted through the field, and 
came out on the turnpike farther down. He had learned that 
the firm of Rivers Bros. & Brown was actually in the fish busi- 
ness; and he had learned, too, that the business was not going 
any too well. 

Friday night the Troop met again. “Scout Brown!” called 
the Scribe, but no voice answered. Andy Ford, the Troop 
treasurer, drew Don aside at the conclusion of the meeting. 

“He sent me his dues by mail,” Andy said. 

Don’s face broke into a smile. “He hasn’t dropped us, has 
he? I'll bet he’ll be around in another week.” 

But another meeting passed, and no voice answered “ Here!” 
when the Scout called Bobby’s name. 

“ He didn’t mail me any dues this week,” said Andy. 

Don frowned. Of course, that might have been an oversight, 
but the situation didn’t look as well as it had looked seven days 
ago. To go to Bobby and try to reason with him— He gave 
that up. What was the use? The fishing business was like a 
disease that would have to run its course, It might cure Bobby 
of Pete and Joe, or it might kill his interest in Scouting. 

Two days later word reached Don that Bobby was no longer 
spending the whole day out at the Rivers’ cabin. Fred Ritter 
saw him in his garden making a half-hearted effort to rout out 
the weeds. Monday he was at the village field and played ball 
most of the afternoon. That night Tim Lally came around 
to Don’s house and sat 
with him under the 
grape arbor. 

“The fishing business 
was a frost,” he said. 

“How do you know?” 
Don asked. 


“Oh, it’s all over 
town.” 

“Have they quit for 
good?” 

“No; they’re going 


farther up the river 
and try a new place. 
Pete and Joe say they'll 
go some place where the 
stream hasn’t been 
fished out. I hear they 
plan a three-day 
trip.” 

“Is Bobby going with 
them? ” 

Tim shook his head. 
“Nobody knows any- 
thing about that. If he 
intends to go he isn’t 
saying anything. How 
did he ever get tied up 
with that Rivers crowd, 
anyway?” 

“TI guess it just hap- 
pened,” said Don. And 
then he added: “Mr, 
Wall’s been away.” 

When he came in the 
house after Tim had 
left, his mother and 
Barbara and Beth were 
discussing the illness of 
a Mrs. Warren. 


“Who’s Mrs. War- 
ren?” 
“Mrs. Brown’s 


mother,” said Barbara; 
“Bobby’s grandmother. 
I met Mrs. Brown at 
the grocer’s. She was 
saying that her mother 
had a bad cold and that 
the doctors were afraid 
“e of complications.” 
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ON slept late next odie? 

morning. When kei 
he came downstairs his 
mother was out in the 
garden cutting roses 
and Barbara was mak- 
ing biscuits for supper. 

“Bobby Brown’s 
grandmother is not ex- 
pected to live,” Barbara. 
said. “ Mrs. Brown ran 
in for a moment this 
morning. She got a 
telegram advising them 
to come to the city at 
once, They plan _ to 
leave here on the noon 
train.” 

Even that didn’t in- 
terest Don—much. Part of the 
garden had to be spaded for a 
second planting of beans, and 
he bent his back to the work the 
moment he came from the kitchen. But 
he had been digging only a few minutes 
when Barbara’s voice came to him from 
the back porch. 

“Don! Oh, Don!” 

He went back to the house. Mr. 
Brown, hot and worried-looking, was 
mopping his face inrpatiently. 

“Mrs. Brown and I must get out of 









here on the noon train, Don,” the man BENS ; ‘a; 

said. “ You know how a sick house is, Sis ees 

everything upset. We can’t very well TAS 

take Bobby, so we’re leaving him home. ee 

Just keep an eye on him, will you? “1 ENE 

Ive got to hurry on.” (pe 
“ But ” Don began, and stopped. Bi: 

Mr. Brown was gone, a 
“Is Bobby cutting up again?” Barbara 

asked. 


“ Again?” Don gave her a look. “ Yet you mean.” 
He went back to his digging, and every now and 
then stopped to look across the garden thoughtfully. 
Keep an eye on Bobby! A year ago that would 
have been easy, for half the time Bobby would have been right 
in this yard. Evidently Mr. Brown was of the opinion that 
Bobby was still a scout in the best of standing with his Troop. 

When the beans were planted, and he came out of the cellar 
after putting fork and rake away he found Andy Ford at 
the porch steps talking to Barbara. Without knowing why 
Don was at once sure that Andy brought disquieting ncws. 

In a few minutes Barbara went into the house. Don and 
Andy walked toward the gate. 

“You know about Bobby's father and mother going away, 
don’t you?” Andy asked abruptly. 

Don nodded. 

“Do you know what he’s planning to do?” 

Don shook his head, 

“He’s fixing things to start up river with Joe and Pete 
Rivers tomorrow. He’s to be gone three days.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


Bossy Travers aN Unexrecrep Roap 


ON stood behind the gate and moved it back and forth, 

gently, as though this latest outburst of Bobby's was not 
worth a thought. Andy did not suspect the train of confused 
thoughts that was rushing through his mind. 

“How do you know he’s going on this trip?” 

“He told me so himself; not fifteen minutes ago. He was 
like a kid on a holiday. His mother and father away and no 
one to stop him.” 

Don winced. He had been asked to keep an eye—— “ What 
time do they start?” he asked. 

“Tomorrow morning at sunrise. They’re going to paddle all 
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the way. I guess Bobby'll go out to the Rivers cabin tonight. 
Say, Don, he’s about the only scout who isn’t a strong swimmer, 
If anything happened e 

“‘ He’s old enough to know what he’s doing,” Don said shortly, 
and turned back toward the house. The table was set for 
dinner, and he sat down between his mother and Barbara. But 
saying that Bobby was old enough to know better did not take 
the problem from his mind—neither did it satisfy his own heart, 
Mr. Brown had asked him to keep an eye on Bobby. Mr. 
Brown expected Well, what did Mr. Brown expect, and just 
how far could he go in dictating the goings and comings of a 
boy almost his own age? 

“You’re not eating,” Barbara said. He came to himself with 
a start, met her eyes and flushed. “Is it about Bobby?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“TI thought Andy had something to tell you. What’s Bobby 
up to?” 

“He’s going up the river on a three-day trip with those 
Rivers twins.” 

Slowly Barbara broke a piece of bread. Whenever he had 
come to her in the past she had always been able to advise 
him; and now, though he was beginning to tell himself that he 
must play the man and solve his own problems, he eagerly 
waited for her to tell him what he should do in this case. In 
the end she shook her head. 

“You’re not giving up,” he cried in dismay, all idea of the 
importance of solving his own problems crushed from him in 
an instant. 

“I don’t know what to say, Don. It’s too big for me.” 

He heard his mother say, “ Maybe if Don talked to him——” 
and saw Barbara spread her hands with a gesture that said, 
“No use.” Somebody tapped on the front door and blew a 

shrill whistle. 
“Special delivery,” a voice called. 

Don signed for the letter. 
The envelope was addressed, 
“Donald Strong, 
Scout Leader, Ches- 
ter.” He ripped it 
open, took out tke let- 
ter and read: 
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Joe and Pete 
walked with dis- 
couraged steps up 
the em- 
i bankment 


Clear Valley 
July 21. 

Dear Sir: 
My crops 
are ripening 
and I need help 
badly. I under- 
stand the Boy 
Scouts are wil- 
ling to give 
farmers a hand. 
Can your boys come out 


at once? Let me know. fe 
Alfred Joyce. Bae 4 
he was the Troop’s first OHS 
eall for service. Don 


handed the letter-to Barbara and ran upstairs for his cap. 
The events of the past hour were forgotten. When he came 
down Barbara was putting the letter back in the 
envelope. 

“How about it, mother? Can you manage? The garden is 
in pretty good shape, Barbara 

“Tl look out for things,” Barbara said; “it will be fun to 
tinker outdoors.” She handed him the létter.. “How about 
Bobby now?” 

Don stopped short. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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MOMENT later the beast dropped on all-fours again 
and moved off in a strange galloping gait, with its 
hindquarters hunched up half a foot higher than its 
fore-parts, As it ran its bushy tail looked like that of 

some huge skunk while its skin had the shagginess of a bear. 
It showed no sign of alarm but moved off with an air of grim 
confidence. Will hurried silently back to the Indian and in the 
low voice which all woodsmen learn to use in the woods told 
him what he had seen. Joe looked very grave. 

“He hear us talking ’bout him,” he finally said. ‘“ Never 
safe to talk *bout devil. His spirit hear and he come.” 

“Do you mean to say that funny, humpy, skunky looking 
animal is your Indian devil?” 

“ Noggyay stronger than bear, fightier than wild-cat and 
braver than blackcat,” muttered Joe. 

Will had never seen the Indian so disturbed, nor would he 
go any further without some kind of a weapon. In a rocky 
ravine Joe found a gnarled dead hemlock stump from 
which grew a number of smooth, weather-worn limbs. 
With some difficulty he managed to split off one of these 
with a sharp flinty bit of the trunk attached. It made a 
heavy war-pick something like the rude battle-axes that 
the early Indians used. Joe hefted it, shortened the 
handle and ground off part of the head until it was bal- 
anced to his liking. Will in the meantime had found a 
straight white-oak branch from which he fashioned a 
similar club. 

“T guess,” he said, after aiming several mighty blows 
at imaginary Indian devils, “that with these we can 
atand off a whole flock of skunk-bears.” 


S they walked along Joe told story after story of the 
strength, the fierceness and the devilish cunning of the 
‘arcajou, wolverine or Indian devil, for it answers to all 
vf these names. Evidently the Indian believed Oe 

that now that the beast had discovered them it ai im 
y A 


could not make matters worse to talk of it. 

“One time,” he related, “our tribe cache grub 
in middle of pile of wood seventy yards around 
and go off on hunting trip. When we came back 
whole pile of great logs and dead trees scat- 
tered all over place. Grub he all gone. One 
carcajou he do it all. Another time,” he went 
on, “old carcajou follow trap-line thirty mile 
long. Kill every animal in trap, carry off all trap and bury 
‘em. Sometime he break into trapper’s cabin, carry off blan- 
kets, guns, axes and wood so to make trapper freeze or starve 
to death. My uncle see two carcajou drive old cinnamon bear 
away from dead elk and old man bear he some fighter, too. 
Noggyay he come here to do us harm. He send his spirit 
yery far ahead and listen and listen and come when he talked 
about. He try and hurt you first.” 

“How do you make that out,” inquired Will, frightened in 
spite of himself. “ He’s just as likely to take a crack at you.” 

“No.” returned Joe gloomily, “ you the one. He look at you 
under his paw. That very bad medicine. He hurt you first,” 
and Joe regarded Will sadly. 

“Say,” said Will, beginning to get angry, “ you talk as if 
I was as good as eaten. That carcajou wasn’t more than a 
couple of feet high, and if I once land a crack on him with 
this old club of mine I’ll show him a few things about bad 
medicine that'll make him sit up and look around.” 

By this time the boys had skirted the foot of the cliff down 
which trickled a thin stream full of little water-falls, evidently 
the beginning of Beaver Brook. 

“To-morrow,” remarked Joe, “we climb up and find where 
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brook start. To-night we look for some dry cave for camp.” 
Separating, they began to explore the face of the cliff. Will 
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had not gone far be- 
fore, turning a little 
wall of rock which 
jutted out beside a 
spreading yellow 
birch, he saw an oper- 
ing in the rocks that (nan : 
seemed to lead into a 
roomy cave carpeted 
with dry leaves. As 
he stooped to look, he 
noticed a musky ani- 
mal smell, and sud- 
denly there sounded 
from the darkness 
within a fierce snarl- 
ing growl. Before 


From the cave 
flashed the 
same strange 
animal he had 
seen earlier in 
the afternoon. 


he had time to draw 
back there flashed out 
from the cave the same 
strange animal which 
he had seen earlier. 


ILL sprang back 
with all the speed 
that a much-scared boy 


\ 


a | could show, and dodg- 


ing to one side started 
to run toward where he had left Joe, meanwhile shouting for 
him at the top of his voice. He was a swift runner, as even 
Joe, no mean judge of running, had often admitted, but the 
carcajou was far swifter. In spite of its clumsy appearance 
and curious galloping gait the grim animal overtook him be- 
fore he had covered fifty yards. Again it seemed to Will as if 
he were fighting for his life in some nightmare. The beast 
made no sound after that first fierce growl. As he turned it 
sprang full at his throat just as the other weasel had done. 
This time, however, it was no tiny animal that Will could 
hold off with one hand. The tremendous hind-quarters of the 
Indian devil stood fully two feet from the ground while the 
flattened head and the tremendous shoulders were about half 
that height. Will had only time to strike once for his life as 
the silent, slavering brute sprang. His club landed between 
the strange glaring eyes with a thump that Joe heard two 
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hundred yards away. The blow checked the wolverine’s rush 
but only for an instant. Before Will could even raise his 
weapon again it was on him. Dropping his club the boy 
grasped the beast by the forepaws, thinking to hold it back 
until Joe could come up. Although Will, who was an un- 
j usually powerful boy for his years, could lift the carcajou 
clear off from the ground, yet when it came to holding back 
that mass of knotted iron muscles it was like trying to stop 
the thrust of a piston-rod. 

His hands were bent back irresistibly and the sharp claws 
grazed either side of his neck. Just as the fierce face was 
thrust almost against his own, Will suddenly shifted his 
grip and clenched his hands desperately around the carcajou’s 
throat. This was better tactics. It gave him a chance to 
bring his greater weight to bear directly against. the rush of 
his assailant. His arms were longer than the forepaws of 
the carcajou, so that by holding the beast off by the throat 
its claws did not strike him full in the neck, although they 
ripped the bare skin and taut muscles of his arms until the 
hot blood ran down to his waist. 


ORTUNATELY for Will, the carcajou has the weasel’s 

fondness for the throat-hold. The bears and the cats de- 
pend on their claws but the weasel-folk believe that anything 
but a throat-hold is a waste of time. Accordingly now the car- 
cajou only used its claws in an effort to force its muzzle into 
Will’s throat. Straining against its rush, Will stumbled 
backwards, holding off the devilish head with every atom of 
strength that his lithe body contained. Yet he felt himself 
weakening and his strength ebb with the flow of blood. 

He gave a last call for help and heard a fierce answering 
whoop from Joe as the latter burst from a thicket fifty yards 
away. The frightful jaws of the beast opened and from 
the hedge of white bristling teeth sounded the same roaring 
snarl which the animal had given as it burst from the den. 
Will felt his strength going. The hot breath of the brute 
blew close to his face. Slowly his weakened arms were 
forced back and inch by inch the red eyes came closer and 
the glistening teeth gnashed nearer. He gave one spring 
backward as he felt that he could no longer hold off the 
weight of the beast, and tripping on a root, fell and lay 
stunned at full length. The fall broke his grasp and with a 
guttural snarl of satisfaction the freed animal thrust its head 
forward for a death-grip. 

At that instant Joe burst through the fringe of juniper 
scrub in which the struggling pair had fallen. Whirling up 
his heavy war-pick in mid-air, he struck with every ounce of 
weight and strength that there was in his slim brown body. 
Down through the open ear-passage of the round head whizzed 
the sharp point and pierced deep into the very center of the 
beast’s brain. Without a sound or a struggle the carcajou 
rolled limply off from Will’s body .and lay still. 


N hour later Will opened his eyes to find himself in a dry, 

warm cave reeking with a musky smell so strong that it 
made him cough. His gashed arms were bandaged with cool 
wet sphagnum moss. In front of the cave a crackling fire 
burned, while not far away lay the carcass of his enemy, hor- 
rible even in death, along with the bodies of two cream-colored 
cubs which Joe had found and slaughtered in the cave. As 
Will lay there he saw the Indian begin a strange perform- 
ance. Thrusting a long splinter of fat pine deep into the 
blaze, Joe drew it out and solemnly burned off the whiskers 
from the grinning head of the dead carcajou. Then he walked 
around and around the animal backwards and forwards, all 
the time chanting a strange song in the Chippeway tongue. 
Will watched him weakly. 

“You ain’t much on singing,” he observed as Joe finished his 
incantation; “sounds a good deal like a sick cat.” 

The other regarded him grinningly. 

“Guess you think old Joe know something about Indian 
devils, hey?” he remarked cheerfully. “No come back any 
more, burn off whiskers, sing good medicine song. You lie 
quiet while old Joe cook supper.” 

Will did as he was told for awhile. 
thought came to him. 

“Say, Joe,” he called, “how about old man carcajou, sup- 


Then an alarming 





Two carcajou drive old cinnamon bear 
away from dead elk and old man bear he ph a 
some fighter, too 
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pose he comes home tonight and wants to use his bungalow?” 

Joe smiled cheerily. “Old man carcajou nowhere near here,” 
he said. “He leave Mrs. Carcajou when cubs born and never 
come back. She kill him if he did.” 

“ Humph,” said Will, “nice happy family that.” 

“Yes,” agreed Joe, “I make you fine shirt out of skin. 
Careajou’s skin best in world. Good medicine. Only great 
Chief Bright, the quill-pig hunter, can wear it. Wear carca- 
jou’s skin, live in carcajou’s cave. Little smelly now but get 
better soon. No other animal come near this place.” 

“T should think not,” said Will, taking one deep sniff and 
at once sticking his nose out for fresh air. 


CHAPTER IX 
Win Honey 


T had been a cold night. Joe had taken the pelts of the two 

unfortunate beavers and sewed them together, with a thorn 
for a needle and the sinews for thread, for a blanket, which 
was warm but just about big enough for one. The conse- 
quence was that all through the night first one and then the 
other would wake up shivering to find that his bed-fellow had 
taken more than his share of said blanket. 

“We'll certainly have to make some kind of a quilt big 
enough so that you can’t swipe it all,” said Will crossly as 
they sat down to breakfast. “I’m all frost-bitten up the back.” 

His bad temper lasted through breakfast. 

“I sure am tired of food without salt,’ he grumbled. 
“These hickory-ashes are better than nothing, but what we 
need is S-a-l-t! Is there any chance of finding some?” 

Joe shook his head. 

“If you not spend so much time talking,” he grunted, “ you 
might find bee-tree. Honey better than sugar or salt.” 

Will became interested at once. 

“TI saw some bees in the blueberry patch the last time I 
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was there,” he re- 
marked. “Give me 
some down off those 
spruce - partridges 
and we'll go over 
and see if we can’t 
line out a tree.” 

“No,” Joe said. “ You go. I got to make bows and arrows.” 

Picking up a few downy feathers that had come from one 
of the partridges, Will started for the blueberry ground. 

On his way there he stopped and hurriedly fashioned a 
little box out of a bit of birch-bark and a couple of thorns. 
A little further on he scraped a lump of gum off a spruce-tree 
and reached the berry patch fully equipped for a bee-tree hunt 
as per the instructions of old Jud Adams, the best bee-man in 
Cornwall. 

In one place where a quantity of brush had been burned 
over by some forest-fire beds of white clover had sprung 
up, and on it a number of bees were humming. 


OUBLING a few green leaves he managed to catch several 

bees, which he placed in his box. To each bee he gummed a 
white tuft of down and then released one in an open part of 
the berry-patch where he could observe her flight marked by 
the white tuft. The bee dashed out with an angry hum, rose 
in the air, circled two or three times and then started off as 
straight as a bullet, high in the air, toward the edge of the for- 
est where it sloped down from the mountain-side. 

Will followed her flight carefully with his eye and marked 
the place where she had disappeared in the tree-tops several 
hundred yards away. Hurrying over to the exact spot, he re- 
leased another bee, who went through the same performance. 
This bee, however, was evidently from another swarm, for as 
soon as she was released she disappeared in a direction nearly 
opposite to that taken by the first one. So did the next one. 
The fourth bee, however, went over the tree-tops straight up 
the side of the mountain. He followed her line, carefully scan- 
ning every tree until he had passed through the scattering 
growth of larger trees and crossed a belt of evergreen and 
was well up the mountain-slope. There he released another. 
This bee circled around and went directly back on the track 
along which he had come. 

“T guess that means,” said Will to himself, “that I have 
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passed the place. I am on the right line any- 
way.” 
gprs his back-track, he 
found himself again on the lower 
slope. Hunt as he would, however, he 
could find nothing which looked 
like a bee-tree. Then he re- ° 
membered one of Jud Adams’ 
maxims—‘‘ When your 
eyes don’t help you, use 
your ears.” Sitting down, 
with his back against a 
huge, wrinkled, giant 
sugar-maple whose enor- 
»-- mous branches stretched 
out fifty feet from the 
vast twisted ridged 
trunk, he listened with 
all his might. At first 
he only heard the bark 
of a_ red-squirrel, the 
far-away caw of a pass- 
ing crow, the grunt of a nuthatch, the sharp 
click of the downy woodpecker and the con- 
stant soft call of the black-capped chickadees 
which fluttered all around him. 
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FTER awhile he became conscious of a noise like an organ 
£X tone behind and underneath all the louder, sharper bird and 
squirrel-notes. When he finally made it out he realized that he 
had been hearing it for a long time. It was the deep, rich, 
humming note of a prosperous working hive. At first it 
seemed to come from all sides of him. He found, however, that 
when he walked away from the tree where he had been 
sitting the hum seemed fainter. At last he decided that the 
strange sound came from the very maple against which he had 
been sitting. 

“Some folks have to run their heads into a bee-tree,” he 
remarked sarcastically to himself, “before they can find it.” 

Far up on the great trunk was a decayed stub nearly as big 
around as the boy’s body. In this stub was a round hole where 
many years before had been the nest of a downy woodpecker. 
Generations of birds and squirrels had hollowed out the whole 
bole of the dead branch, which had then been claimed by some 
wandering swarm. In and out of the hole a black smoke of 
hurrying bees drifted back and forth. At first Will thought of 
climbing up and trying to bring some honey as a sur- 
prise to Joe, but when he looked at the swarm he changed 
his mind. 

“Let Joe do it,” he said to himself. “I’ve found the tree. 
It’s up to him to get the honey. He’s so smart with his old 
woodcraft that I'll just give him a chance to show what he 
can do.” 

Accordingly he hurried back to camp. 

“ Joe,” Will began solemnly, “I’ve discovered the biggest 
bee-tree that this world has ever seen. It has over three 
thousand pounds of honey in it at the very least calculation. 
I was going to bring some back with me, but ‘ No,’ says I to 
myself, ‘I'll just let my old friend Joe be the very first one 
to taste this honey.’ ” 

“ Humph,” said Joe. 

“ Yes,” went on Will, “some fellows would be afraid of bee- 
stings, but not you. T’ll bet your uncle was the best bee-man 
in America.” 

“No bee-trees up where we live,” responded Joe. “I not 
afraid of bees, though, they don’t sting me.” 

“That’s the way to talk,” said Will, grinning. “They may 
buzz around a bit, but don’t you pay any attention to them. 
Just climb right up the tree and pass down the honey. I 
could eat about eight pounds right this minute.” 

Half an hour later found the boys together under the bee- 
tree carrying long trays hurriedly made of birch-bark 
stretched and fastened with crossed sticks. 

“There she blows,” shouted Will, showing Joe the cloud of 
bees around the woodpecker’s hole. “ All you’ve got to do is 

(Continued on page 58) 




















HE world today would be a very small place were it 

not for men who have carried the torch of civilization 

into far places. An unquenchable fire, burning in 

their breasts, has urged them forth to break paths for 
their generation. They have penetrated the dark corners of 
the earth; they have, in many cases, paid forfeit with their 
lives. Columbus, Magellan, Livingstone—all were of this lion’s 
breed. So, too, was Daniel Boone. 

There was never a day, for almost fifteen years, when 
Boone’s life was not in danger, No other man ever fought 
civilization’s fight against such bitter odds. He led the first 
white settlers into Kentucky. His eldest son was’ killed on the 
march. Other men gave up and returned to civilization, but 
Boone pressed on. He founded Boonesboro, and for years 
never knew what moment the warwhoop of the savage would 
bring him from his sleep. His daughter was kidnapped by the 
Indians; another son was slain from ambush. But Boone, with 
that flame of creation burning in his breast, never once turned 
aside. Almost single-handed he wrested the great state of 
Kentucky from the Indians. Almost single-handed he planted 
the banner of human advancement five hundred miles beyond 
the then farthest frontier. 

It is said of Boone that he knew not fear. He was born in 
Pennsylvania, at a time when it was common for peaceful 
_Indians to come to house doors and seek shelter for the night. 
At the age of ten years he thought nothing of spending the day 
in a forest alone and sleeping beside a camp fire. His father 
migrated to North Carolina when he was sixteen. Five years 
later the Seven Years’ Indian war broke out and Boone, just 
entering manhood, shouldered a rifle and marched away. He 
was with Braddock when that English general was ambushed 
and was one of the few to escape. He was a better woodsman 
than the Indians themselves. Years later, during another In- 
dian war, he was sent out to warn scattered parties and safely 
traveled eight hundred miles through woods that were thickly 
peopled with the savages. 


N 1767 John Finley came to the little setilement in which 
Boone lived with his family and told glowing tales of a 
country of marvelous beauty he had discovered. That country 
was Kentucky, The soul of Boone was stirred and two years 
later he and five others set out to inspect this new land. In 
June, 1769, he had his first view of the state that was to go 
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down into history as “the dark and bloody ground.” He stayed 
there until December when he was captured by the Indians, 
Seven days later he escaped; and when he and one companion 
returned to camp, the four men who had come with him from 
North Carolina had disappeared. He never saw them again. 

But though tragedy marked his first entrance into Kentucky, 
he saw the importance of this land. A Colonel Henderson 
bought all of Kentucky from the Indians, and Boone led the 
first band that set out to colonize this fertile territory. It was 
on this journey that his son was killed. In sorrow and in fear 
many of the party turned back, and for a while Boone was 
forced to halt. But ultimately he went on and at Boonesville 
he gathered his people and erected a fort. Later he brought 
on his wife and children. Three other settlements sprang up 
nearby. In 1775, one full year before the Revolution, Boone 
and other pioneers of these settlements, meeting as a legis- 
lature, promulgated the doctrine that all power is originally 
in the people, the identical principle of government on which 
the United States of America is built. 


HEN came the Revolution. The Indians were armed by 

the British, and there was scarcely a day when bullets did 
not fall upon the fort. Three hundred of the pioneers, dis- 
mayed, retreated back across the mountains. Boone, with 
twenty-two armed men, remained to hold his ground against 
thousands of savages. “ Now,” he had written months before, 
“jis the time to hold the country while we are in it.” And he 
held it all through a winter that must have taxed even his iron 
nerve, Battle succeeded battle. On one occasion he and six 
others were shot down. Still later, when driven to a salt lick 
to secure salt for the imprisoned garrison, he and twenty-three 
of his men were captured by the Indians, 

Instead of being put to death he was adopted by the tribe. 
His hair was pulled out until only a scalp lock remained, and 
his face was painted. For months he roamed about the country 
with his captors, going as far north as Detroit. Coming back 
to Kentucky he found the savages gathering, and learned that 
five hundred of them, armed with muskets and led by white 
officers, were going to attack the fort at Boonesboro, one hun- 
dred and sixty miles away. Early one morning he made a 
break for liberty. It took him four days to cover the one hun- 
dred and sixty miles, and during that time he ate but one meal. 
Tottering and almost famished he arrived outside the stockade. 

He found the fort in a bad state of defense. In his absence 
discipline had relaxed. He at once took charge and when the 
Indians arrived Boonesboro was ready. In August the savages 
appeared, four hundred and fifty-four in number. Boone’s 
force numbered fifty men. The odds were almost ten to one. 
For nine days and nights the battle raged, and then, de- 
moralized, the Indians withdrew. They never attacked Boones- 
boro again. The fight for Kentucky was virtually won. 


ND with Kentucky won Boone found that, by one of the 
twists of law, the plot of ground he thought was his was 
not his at all. Almost like a penniless outcast he moved to 
Virginia, but when fresh tales came to him of land to the west 
of the Mississippi, then called Louisiana, his 61 years did not 
deter him from risking a fresh start. In 1795 he established him- 
self near the present city of St. Louis and took what he thought 
was a deed to land; but in 1803, when this territory passed from 
Spain to the United States, he found this claim worthless. 
But now the American people were awaking to a realization 
of what Boone’s !eadership in Kentucky had meant to the 
nation. Congress granted him eight hundred and fifty acres of 
land. There in the west, free from want, he passed his last 
days. Twenty-five years after his death his remains were 
brought back to Kentucky. And, in the land he gave to 
civilization, he sleeps, this man who carried the torch of civiliza- 
tion among a savage people and bared his chest to the shock of 
battle that its flame might not be extinguished. 
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of June ushers in the 


HE month 
annual flower show of the wood- 


lands. During the last of the 

month the exhibition reached its 
height. A little later those spots which 
now look so enchanting will be barren and 
disappointing. The majority of the early 
wild flowers are denizens of the woods, 
though a few may be found scattered here 
and there along the brooks and the way- 

The early spring everlasting or pussy’s 
toes, of which there are several similar 
species, does its best to enliven the sterile 
hillsides—without accomplishing much to 
be sure, but when anything or anybody 
does his best let us give him credit, not 
criticism. 

In the moist, rich woods the foam- 
flowers rear their white spires,-a con- 
spicuous feature of the woodlands from 
whose confines they seldom wander. The 
foamflower is sometimes called false 
mitrewort, but it would be better if the 
word “false,” as applied to the wild 
flowers, were abolished from our floral 
vocabulary. It is equivalent to saying, 
“This is somewhat like mitrewort but it 
isn’t mitrewort.” Foamflower is preferable. 
Usually associated with it is its near rela- 
tive, the true mitrewort or bishop’s cap. 
How much their tiny flowers resemble 
some of the various forms of snowflakes! 


HE names of some of our wild flowers are unfortunate in 
their application, as, for instance, the dog’s-tooth violet or 
What is there about this little lily to 
suggest even remotely a dog’s tooth, a violet or the forked 
tongue of a serpent?* Probably the mottled leaves suggested 


yellow adder’s tongue. 


‘ature’s Trai 

















The Viceroy and the Monarch 


is better known than the name. 
for being of a pure blue color, the so-called blues usually show- 
ing some trace of purple. 
It would be a harsh and glaring world indeed if red, 
blue and yellow, pure and unmodified, were the dominant colors. 
Pure yellow may be seen in the common evening primrose. 


nature. 


the skin of a snake, and the occurrence of the word adder in 


the Bible may be responsible for the selection of that particular 
Some one has suggested trout lily as a substitute, be- 


reptile. 
cause the leaves may be 

likened to the mottled skin 9 frre T 
of a trout. ' 

There is something mys-_ | 
terious about the growth 
of this plant. While the 
leaves are numerous, even 
existing in beds of con- 
siderable extent, the flow- 
ering plants are few in 
comparison. The single 
leaves are doubtless those 
of young plants. How 
long does it take the 
plants to reach maturity, 





*It is claimed by some 
botanists that the violet part 
is self-evident because to the 
inexperienced eye the flower 
looks, at a little distance, 
like an enlarged yellow vio- 
let. It is only the botanist 
that sees that it is entirely 
distinct from the violet fam- 
ily and is a lily. But the i 
dog’s-tooth part is the clear- ' 
est of all. When the plant 
goes to seed the pods in their 
latest maturity slit along 
the edge showing the white 
ovules: somewhat the same 
as white teeth are shown in 
a dog's mouth when lolling. 
So it seems to me perfectly 
clear why it is called dog’s- 
tooth violet. It is the flower 
of violet appearance that 
Produces__ the _dog’s-tooth 
ovules.— FE. F. B. 
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Edward S. Bigelow 
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and why is there not a larger proportion 
of blooming plants? Here is an oppor- 
tunity for some youthful investigator to 
distinguish himself. 

As compared with the dog’s tooth 
violet the name “Solomon’s seal” is 
happily chosen on account of the scars on 
the rootstock left by the deciduous stems 
of the preceding years. It is possible. to 
tell the age of these plants with fair 
accuracy by counting the number of the 
scars. The Solomon’s seal needs no 
‘flaunting colors to betray its presence for 
it is always graceful. That attribute in 
itself constitutes beauty. 

A plant of a similar style of growth is 
the false spikenard, in other words, the 
flower is somewhat like spikenard, but it 
is not spikenard. It is also known as false 
Solomon’s» seal. Thus the unfortunate 
flower cannot avoid the false position in 
which it is placed. 

To me no piece of woodland seems com- 
plete unless it harbors at least one species 
of Trillium. The Trilliums are char- 
acterized by having their parts arranged 
in groups of three. There are three 
leaves, three sepals, three petals and six 
stamens. 

The lily family is well represented 
among the early flowers. A well-known 
member is the Clintonia, though the flower 
The berries are remarkable 


Pure colors are exceedingly rare in 


66 7ARBS,” are little known to the present generation. The 
patent medicines drove the “yarbs” out of business. 


The writer made his first 
acquaintance with one lit- 
tle “ yarb,” the goldthread, 
when as a boy he was given 
its wiry, yellow, bitter 
rootstocks to chew for 
canker in the mouth. 

The small, white flowers 
of this plant develop some 
interesting features. The 
outer divisions are the 
sepals, though they serve 
in the usual capacity of 
petals as well. Each real 
petal is small, club-shaped 
and terminated by a cup- 
like disk which, strangely 
enough, has been trans- 
formed into a_ nectary. 
The pistils are curiously 
hooked. 

Of all the wild flowers 
none are more eagerly 
sought than the lady’s 
slippers. These plants be- 
long to the great family 
of orchids whose many 
diverse and freakish forms 
will probably never be 
fully explained. The yel- 
low lady’s slipper some- 
(Continued on page 51) 
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These Chinese Boy Scouts of New York were presented with a loving cup by the Chinese Republic, and were inspected by Consul 
General Dr. Chilien and B., 8. A. officials 


VERY scout will be pleased to know 
that your efforts and acts during the 
war period have so impressed the nation, 
and especially President Wilson, that 
with all of his strenuous duties in connection with securing a 
world peace for humanity, he has taken the time to place a 
wreath on the graves of our soldier dead in France for you—a 
tribute to the loyalty of American youth which so gallantly 
answered the country’s call and later made the supreme sacri- 
fice. 
The wreath was placed upon request of the President of the 
National Council, Mr. Colin H. Livingstone, who sent the fol- 
lowing message: 


President Wilson 
Speaks and Acts 
for You in France 


Washington, D. C., May 27, 1919. 
Hon. Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, 
Paris, France. 

Profoundly touched and inspired by the supreme sacrifice of 
their brothers and fathers on the battlefields of France in 
giving up their lives freely to save our home, our liberties and 
our civilization, the Boy Scouts of America ask you as their 
Honorary President and as President of the United States to 
have placed for them on Decoration Day upon these sacred 
burial grounds of France wreaths of flowers as tributes to the 
glorious memory of our noble dead. Ten wreaths, subject to 
your order and instructions for distribution, have been ar- 
ranged for at the floral house of Lachaume, Number Ten, Rue 
Royale, Paris. For the Boy Scouts of America, 

j By Colin H. Livingstone, President. 

It is hoped that these wreaths will be paid for by the scouts 
by handing two cents to your scoutmaster who will forward 
such contributions to National Headquarters through the 
proper channels. 


UR big Scout from across the seas ar- 

rived in May, as scheduled, accompa- 
nied by Lady Baden-Powell. In honor of 
these distinguished friends and sponsors of Scouting, on May 
17th the largest group of Boy Scouts of America ever gotten 
together in the history of the Organization was assembled. 
Twenty thousand khaki clad scouts braved the torrents of rain, 
which the skies chose to pour down upon them to test their 


Rally for 
Baden-Powell 


scout reputation for cheerfulness and endurance. The troops 
met as ordered in the sheep meadows in Central Park, in spite 
of the weather, in full force. Fortunately, arrangements had 
been made for just such a catastrophe, and therefore it proved 
no catastrophe at all. The boys marched back through the rain 
to Madison Square Garden, and the rally went on undaunted, 
though standing room only was the order of the day for many 
scouts, and many others could not even secure that much foot- 
ing in the Garden, large as the hall is. All this transformation 
of plan was taken with fine scout spirit. Nobody grumbled. 
Everybody was cheerful. To be prepared is everything, as 
every scout knows. 

The program was a splendid one. I wish every Boy Scout 
of you might have been with us to get the inspiration of it. 
Under the direction of Mr. Ashley Nagle, Song and Cheer 
Leader, the audience sang the Star Spangled Banner and other 
songs, with a volume of sound-stirring enthusiasm and “ pep,” 
worthy of 15,000 vigorous lungs and abundant good scout 
spirits. 

There was much hearty cheering, too, especially for that good 
Scout, Dan Beard, for the General and for Lady Baden-Powell, 
and for Mr. McAdoo, who addressed his appeal for co-opera- 
tion with the Citizens’ National Committee in its nation-wide 
campaign for Scouting directly to the scouts, asking if they 
would back up the efforts of the Committee. Every scout in 
the Garden joined in the mighty “WE WILL,” which fairly 
shook the roof. The rest of you scouts who weren’t there would 
have joined in if you had been there. It was really your pledge, 
too, and by the way you behaved during National Boy Scout 
Week, we know you took it that way. 

Mr. McAdoo paid high tribute to scouts and assured those 
present that the Treasury Department had recognized and fully 
appreciated the splendid service rendered by scouts in the five 
loan campaigns. 

After the Ex-Secretary of the Treasury came the guest of 
honor, Lieut.-Gen, Sir Robert Baden-Powell, who was greeted 
vociferously by scouts, to every one of whom his name had long 
been an inspiration. The General began by asserting that the 
Boy Scouts of America and the Boy Scouts of England were 
brothers. Of course, there was more cheering then; heartier 
and longer and noisier than ever, if possible. And the spirit 
of this second cheer, Baden-Powell, promised to take back with 
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him to England as the Boy Scouts of America’s return greet- 
ing, along with the message of Mr. Livingstone, our President, 
addressed to British Boy Scouts and Boy Scouts of the World. 
Baden-Powell’s subject was “Scouting the World Over,” and 
was an inspiration for good Scouting to all who had the privi- 
lege of hearing it. 


Baden-Powell T the close of the rally, Baden-Powell 
Decorates | presented Eagle Scout Badges to seven- 
Eagle Scouts teen scouts, who were proud lads, as you can 


well believe. 

The names of the boys thus honored follow: Delwin Class- 
man, Yonkers, N. Y.; Alan Godd, Yonkers, N. Y.; David Car- 
michael, Plainfield, N. J.; Charles Gaessler, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mortimer Brandt, New York, N. Y.; Marshall Posey, Orange, 
N. J.; Herbert Skach, Manhattan, N. Y.; Wallace McIntyre, 
Mt. Vernon, N, Y.; George H. O'Neil, Elizabeth, N. J.; Richard 
Wheelwright, Elizabeth, N. J.; C. S. Bishop, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Fred’k C. Pyne, Elizabeth, N. J.; Victor Mohns, Weehawken, 
N. J.; Charles Challinor, Syracuse, N. Y.; Alexander Ross, 
West New Brighton, S. I.; George Josten, New Brunswick, 
N. J.; Cyril McDermott, Manhattan, N. Y. 

Salute to the Eagles, Scouts! We are proud to have them 
in our Movement. There isn’t one of you who can't be an Eagle 
himself if he will work for it and want it hard enough. Come 
on up, boys. Any one of these scouts who received his badge 
from the General’s hands that day in May will tell you it is 
worth all you put into it. By the way, an Eagle Scout, Milton 
D. Lowenstein, who was a lieutenant and pilot in U. S. Air 
Service overseas, dropped copies of President Wilson’s Boy 
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comment from the onlookers, It went to show also that the 


regular features of Scouting have not been neglected during 
the years of strenuous national service activities. 


W.S. S. Sales 7. HE W.S. S. sales are still going on and 
Still Going On scouts are still helping the work. The 

latest reports at headquarters give a total 
of 2,182,240 Red Postcards credited to scouts, amounting ap- 
proximately to $42,881,016. You can still earn a medal this way, 
or get to be an Ace if you are not one already. CARRY ON. 


Turn On the looks as if we had to go on feeding the 
Garden Hoes world. Scout service is needed just as much 
Scouts as ever in gardens and orchards, and berry 
fields, and on farms. The farmer is in the 
front-line trenches now. Get in with him, boys. He needs your 
help. So does America. So does Europe, where boys like you 
aren’t getting enough to eat even yet, though war has ceased. 
You don’t like being hungry yourselves, do you? Well, just 
give a thought to those other boys who have been hungry most 
of the time, maybe for four years. Again, carry on. Incident- 
ally you can get a garden medal this year on the same condi- 
tions as were allowed last year. Of course, you don’t work just 
for medals. No scout does. But medals are good to have 
because they stand for something—something worth while. 


How About 
Your Medal? 


PEAKING of medals—have you received 
\J the one you earned? Thousands of medals 
—Victory Liberty Loan medals, W. S. S. 
medals, Gardening medals—were presented in the name of the 





Scout Week proclamation 
from his plane all day 
May 17th, and _ testifies, 
moreover, that he owes his 
induction into the Aviation 
Service to his scout train- 
ing. Being an Eagle Scout 
was regarded by the gov- 
ernment authorities as suf- 
ficient grounds for waiving 
the two years of college 
requirement for this 
branch of service. 


Baden-Powell Banquet 
B A N QU ET was 
given May 19th at the 

Hotel Commodore, in honor 

of Baden-Powell and _ his 

distinguished wife, who is 
head of the Girl Guides of 

England. The _ occasion 

was one of great interest 

and inspiration to all pres- 
ent. The guests numbered 
nearly 1,200 people. Per- 
haps the most interesting 
feature of the evening was 
the demonstration of 

Scouting activities given 

by a group of New York 

Boy Scouts. The demon- 

stration consisted of a fire 

lighting drill (flint and 
steel), a signaling per- 
formance, illustration of 
use of neckerchief and 
Fireman’s drag, a marine 
lift and a camping scene, 
and a Tenderfoot Investi- 
ture ceremony. The dem- 
onstration was remarkably 
well done, reflecting credit 
on the scouts themselves 
and on the whole Move- 
ment, winning enthusiastic 
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Address by 
HON. WILLIAM G. McADOO, Chairman, Citizens National Committe e, 
Rally—Madison Square Garden, May 17th. 


Boys, I want you all to know how proud I am to be here today, and to find myself in the very im- 
portant oy of Commander of the Boy Scouts of America even though for a special purpose only 
and for a very brief period. 

When this great country found itself engaged in a world-war, when this great democracy found it- 
self face to face with the deadliest foe of liberty to the world, the military autocracy of the German Kaiser, 
and we had to send four millions of our best young ma to the front, it was necessary to mobilize 
another army here at home—another army of finance; because, without finance we could not have sup- 
ported the men who went out to fight and give their blood for liberty; and so I called out an army of Boy 
Scouts of America to come and stand back of the Treasury, and under the leadership of your officers, and 
under ry direction, I was then Secretary of the Treasury, to make an onslaught upon every man, 
woman and child in this country, who had any money in their clothes and to make them lend it to Uncle 
Sam, and you did it splendidly. 

I am proud to be here and to help this great organization, which means so much for the future of 
America and democracy. 

I want to bear tribute to the Boy Scouts of America as financiers. Our great financier and good 
friend Mortimer Schiff, who is on this platform, has nothing on an Scout in America. I know 
that, because when I was making speeches all ever this country for the Liberty Loans, I never got out of 
any community without giving all I had to some Boy Scout who came up and forced me to make a sub- 
scription to the very bonds I myself was selling. 

Now, you can not beat that sort of enterprise, you can not beat that sort of spirit, and I would rather 
come into this audience and hear that good lusty young yell for America, and drink of the enthusiasm 
of you boys, than to associate with the greatest bunch of adults in the world—I do not care how much 
money they have got, or how much power they have got, they do not amount to a hill of beans, compared 
with the young boyhood of America. 

You boys have done a great job for your country in your Liberty Loan work and other war service. 

You have also done a great job for your country in making thing fine of y loes. No one 
can hear you recite the Boy Scout Oath and sing the Star Spangled Banner, without realizing what Scout- 
ing means for the young manhood of this great democracy of ours, and how much this great democracy 
depends on you boys and those who are to Pottow . if it would be true to the ideals we profess; ideals, 
thank God, we have vindicated in this great fight for liberty in the world. 

he Boy Scouts have got another great job to do for America—the job of Americanizing America. 
Before this war came, there was a practice of organizing into groups in this country—groups of hyphen- 
ated Americans. These groups knew that they owed sole allegiance to America and doubtless thought 
that they were giving undivided alty to the banner of Liberty—the Stars and Stripes—but when the 
war came we found that that sort of grouping was having a deleterious effect upon our citizenship, because 
many felt sub-consciously that they owed a part of their allegiance to their native country. The war 
has convinced them of this error, and now nobody wants to be known as any sort of hyphenated American, 
but only as an American without prefix or annex. 

Now the Boy Scouts of America is the greatest agency I know for bringing into complete harmony 
with the finest ideals of citizenship, every class of citizens in America, no matter from what race descended, 
or in what creed believers. 

So I look upon this Scout Movement as having potentialities for better citizenship, for nobler citizen- 
ship, for more patriotic citizenship, than that of any other organization in this great country. 

T am glad to say that the movement now under way to extend this organization, so that it will have 
within its ranks not 400,000. American boys, but ten million American Boys—because that is the number 
of American boys who are really eligible for Scout duty—deserves everybody's support. Ten million 
American boys, we must get into the Boy Scouts of America, in order that they may, by their example, 
and by their work, make America better than it has ever been before, and set an example to those who 
follow us, of the best conceptions, and the finest and loftiest traditions and achievements of American 
citizenship. 

The immediate objective is one million at least of adult supporting members for this great organiza- 
tion, and I know that the scouls can get those members. When we get them we'll go after the ten million 
Boy Scout members. 

We are going out the week beginning June 8th, and ending June | 4th, to get these associate mem- 
bers, and I want you boys to remember that the scouts have never yct failed to win an objective and that 
this time we are net only going to win this objective, but very much more than this objective. 
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government during Na- 
tional Boy Scout. Week. 
Were you entitled to one? 
Did you get it? If not, get 
your scoutmaster to send 
in your report at once. We 
want every boy who has 
earned this national recog- 
nition of real patriotic 
service to get his due 
award, but naturally the 
government cannot keep 
the offer open indefinitely. 
Claims for awards must be 
made at once. 


**Showing’”’ New Scouts 


UST one more 
word in closing 
—as a result of the Boy 
Scout Week Campaign 
thousands of active and 
associate members have 
been added to our Or- 
ganization. Hold out the 
heartiest of welcomes to 
them; the more the mer- 
rier for Scouting and the 
nation. And while we are 
on the subject we might 
add that the best way we 
know of proving to new 
scouts that Scouting is the 
real thing and that they 
have made no mistake in 
coming into the Movement, 
and supporting it with 
their dollars and their 
pledges, is to practice 
yourselves that. courtesy, 
friendliness, cheerfulness 
and helpfulness for which 
Scouting stands, and for 
which you, too, have prom- 
ised to stand. Here’s to the 
new scouts! May they be 
true as well as new ones! 
{ 
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Get Him 
with a 
Savage, Boys ! LD JIM CROW is caus- 


ing a lot of damage to 
crops throughout the United States and is the 


greatest pest among birds. 


Take a Savage Junior Rifle and one or 
two of your friends, or better still, organize 
a Boy’s Shooting Club in your town and 
help exterminate the Crows. Some counties 
are paying a bounty for them. 


Be sure to get behind a straight-shooting 
22 Savage Junior single-shot Rifle and you'll 
be the best shot in your neighborhood. 


Remember, “you'll always find a Savage 
where the service is the hardest.” 


Ask your dealer to show you one or write 


us for particulars. 
Bead front and ad- 


mat cairerie SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Geum ‘pertbohects UTICA, N. Y. 


F adapted for young men . 
Pa. pace eo _— Sharon, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. Detroit, Mich. 
spect of experts. M4 New York, N. Y. 


.22 calibre Savage Junior. 18 inch round 
barrel single shot model, Shoots .22 short, 
long, and long rifle cartridges. Bolt action 
modeled after best military rifles, Genuine 
walnut stock with steel buttplate, 























Great Two For One Offer 


This is your opportunity to get a copy of the new Diary 
and a fourteen months’ subscription to ‘‘BOYS’ LIFE,” 
your official Boy Scouts’ Magazine, both for only $1.50, 
the regular price of a year’s subscription to the magazine 
alone. Act promptly. This offer will only be held open 
for a limited time. Address BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
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Clever Mr. Coon 








HE raccoon has always enjoyed a 

reputation for cleverness, and the 
modern science of animal psychology fur- 
nishes experimental proof of his intel- 
lectual ability. One of the points in 
which the mind of a boy is superior to 
the mind of an animal lies in the former’s 
| power of calling up the memory of an 
event some time after it has happened. 
We do not know to what extent precisely 
a dog can recall in the evening the hap- 
penings of the day, but we do know that 
the dog’s power in this respect is very 
limited, as compared with boy’s. 

Dr. Hunter, of the University of Texas, 
recently invented a method of testing the 
power of memory in men and animals and 
tried his tests on white rats, dogs, rac- 
coons, and children. 

A light was shown in one of three direc- 
tions. If it appeared in a certain direc- 
tion, the animals got food and the chil- 
dren got candy. If it appeared in either 
of the other directions, no reward was 
forthcoming. The subject was not per- 
mitted to go for the reward immediately 
| after the light had appeared in the favor- 
able direction, but after an interval of a 
minute or two it was released. 

‘The children always remembered the 
proper direction in which to go and the 
animals did, too, if they did not have 
} to wait too long. But their way of re- 
membering the proper direction in which 
to go showed differences in mental equip- 
ment. The rats and the dogs did it by 
keeping their noses pointed straight at 
the place where the light had appeared 
throughout the entire interval. If they 
moved from that position they were lost. 

The children could move about as much 
as they pleased during the interval, be- 
cause they were capable of recalling, after 
some time had passed, where the light 
had last appeared. 

Now the raccoons, although they often 
sat still during the interval, were usually 
| able to go in the right direction for food, 
| even when they had moved about and were 
| headed quite wrong at the moment of 
their release. Accordingly, it appears 
that the raccoons have, to some extent, the 
power to remember an event that is in the 
past. 








Interesting Metals 








OST people think of metals as 

heavy, solid, non-combustible ma- 
terials. What would you think had hap- 
pened if, after using a spoon on a hike, 
you had placed it in hot water to wash it 
and found it, when you came to take it 
out, at the bottom of the water in a shape- 
l‘ss mass? This would happen if you 
used a spoon of an alloy of lead which 
melts at a temperature below the boiling 
point of water. If you hold a strip of 
magnesium, a very light metal, in the 
flame of a match it will catch fire and 
burn with a brilliant white light. This ex- 
plains the use of powdered magnesium In 
flash lights for photography. 

Mercury is another unusual metal. It 
is not a solid, but a liquid, a liquid s0 
heavy that iron will float upon it. If 4 

ld ring or coin is dropped into mercury, 
the gold will become covered with a silvery 
coating. This coating is an amalgam, 














which is the name given to all similar alloys 
of mercury. 
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suited pa the flight, while the French air 
pilots have shown themselves to be equal 
to any in the world. The Italians have 
built a Caproni machine capable of carry- 
ing 100 passengers with fuel for long 
flights. It is built with a cabin and 
fittings suitable for regular trans-Atlantic 
air passenger service. It has been re- 
ported that the Germans plan to make the 
flight soon after the final peace terms are 
arranged, employing either dirigibles or 
giant bombing machines. 


HE main dependence of America in 

the great air race has been the giant 
naval flying boat, which has already given 
so good an account of itself. One of these 
flying boats, the N. C. 1, it will be re- 
membered, flew with fifty-one passen- 
gers, establishing a world record for pas- 
senger carrying. Her speed in the trial 
was nearly 100 miles an hour. A special 
boat, even larger than the N. C. 1, was 
built for the ocean flight: it has a wing 
spread of 125 feet from tip to tip, can lift 
a total gross weight of four and a half 
tons, and her tanks carry 1,400 gallons of 
gasoline, which gives her a cruising radius 
of fifteen hours. In short, she can fly at 
least 1,270 miles without coming down for 
fuel. By throttling down her motors this 
distance can be increased. 

The engines of the great trans-Atlantic 
seaplanes are especially powerful. They 
carry four Liberty motors with a com- 
bined horsepower of nearly 1500. Any- 
one of these motors is sufficiently power- 
ful to drive the seaplane so that even if 
three motors have engine troubles the 
boat could still fly on without interrup- 
tion. Aeroplanes are almost always 
forced down because of engine troubles 
and the flying boat, therefore, has four 
chances to one over a single motored 
craft. The flight is made at an elevation 
of about 2000 feet. In case of accident 
this altitude gives the pilot ample time to 
maneuver his craft aloft while another 
engine is being connected up. 

UT the naval aircraft has other re- 

sources. Her crew of five may be 
housed in a comfortable cabin enclosed 
against the wind and waves. The boat 
lifted by the great wings measures 
more than fifty feet in length and is built 
with bilge keels to keep her steady in a 
rough sea. Such a craft is seaworthy in 
any ordinary weather encountered in the 
north Atlantic at this season of the year. 
Even if the wings fail to raise her above 
the water, the boat could cross the Atlan- 
tic as a motor boat or at least reach some 
point of safety. As an additional precau- 
tio the Navy safeguarded the aero- 
plane by patrolling the course with a flo- 
tilla of torpedo destroyers stationed at 
intervals of sixty miles. 

The United States will also attempt the 
flight with a giant dirigible balloon. One 
of the rubber manufacturing companies 
which has had much experience in mak- 
ing balloons is building an envelope meas- 
uring 650 feet. The airship will be larger 
than the famous Zeppelins which bombed 
London. Still another aircraft which will 
set sail from America is the “ Sunrise,” 
ioe by Captain Sunstedt, which will, 

lowever, carry the flag of Sweden. The 

“Sunrise” is a seaplane with a wing 
spread of 100 feet, driven by two Liberty 
motors. She carries sufficient fuel to 
make a voyage from New York to London. 
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AE wax-wrapped 
sealed package 
with WRIGLEY’S 
upon it is a guar- 
antee of quality. 





The largest chewing- 
gum factories in the 
world —the largest 
selling gum in the 
world: that is what 
WRIGLEY’S means. 





SEALED TIGHT 
KEPT RIGHT 
WRAPPED 
IN 
UNITED 
| PROFIT: SHARING 


COUPONS 


The Flavor Lasts! 








FACTORY TO YOU 
_ATEst NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE, 


. JAss Pit PINS-RINGS 


4s “1 p, North Attleboro, Mass, 


STAMMER 


If you stammer, attend no stammering school till you 
get my big new FREE book and special rate. Largest 
and most successful school in the world, curing all forms 
of defective speech by advanced natural method. Write 
today. North-Western School for Stammerers, Inc., 
2328 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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CCUTING 

recognizes the 

fact that a 

boy should 

have an all-around development, but thou- 

sands of scouts live in the cities, big cities 

which were built by business men with no 

idea of any other use than business purposes, with 

no reference to the existence of young people, 

hence it is necessary to have setting-up exercises 
and other calisthenics. 

But with eight years’ supervision of boys in 
camp, the Chief has discovered that although the 
ordinary calisthenics and setting-up exercises 
are splendid for the development of the mus- 
cles, nevertheless, there is a lack of the right 
sort of exercise to make the limbs and muscles 
supple. This was impressed upon his mind by 
the recollection of the unconscious exercise in 
squirming that the Chief and his playmates 
had on the banks of the old Licking River. 
The boys did not squirm for exercise, they did it for fun, and 
in the squirm dance which follows the description of the 
“slippery” you must do it for fun also, the more fun you 
have the more good the exercise does you, but I know you 
want to hear about the “slippery” first. 

Gee whizz! but it was hot! 

All the insects, birds and boys knew exactly how warm it 
was, and many even rejoiced in the torrid temperature. The 
great river was shrunken until its wide banks enclosed it like 
a misfit garment. In front of the pontoon bridge, made of 
coal barges which spanned the river, a dust colored sentinel 
marched up and down. The yellow clay mud of the banks 
had dried in the sun and shrunken, making a network of deep 
cracks which divided the sun-baked clay into sections like the 
tiles of a well-laid pavement. 


HERE a group 

of willows 
shades the _ steep 
banks, a party of 
barefooted boys made 
a path to the water 
by removing the dry 
cakes of mud from 
the bank and expos- 
ing the damp under- 
strata of clay in a 
direct line down the 
steepest grade of the 
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bank. When _ this 
task was _ accom- 
plished, the fellows 
stripped _ themselves 


of all their garments, 
and then, filling some 


The Squirm Dance * 


By Dan Beard 
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dens to the top of 
the path and poured 
contents over 
the moist track, a 
work they continued until they had a track 
of slippery wet clay about twenty feet long 
ending at the water’s edge; and presently 
a string of naked boys was coasting down the 
bank. Each boy as he climbed, dripping and 
laughing from the river, brought with him his 
haversack filled with water to pour on the slide. 

Concealed by a fringe of cottonwood trees, on 
the high clay banks, thousands of men were swel- 
tering in the steady dry heat of their canvas 
city, up over the brow of the hill, which might 
have been mistaken for a deserted camp had 
not the regular mechanical tramp of the senti- 
nels on their well-worn paths proclaimed mili- 
tary life and discipline. 

Presently the monotonous walk of the sentry 
on the pontoon bridge was checked, and a cor- 
poral with the relief put another man in the sentry’s place. 
But the expressionless countenance of the first sentinel 
changed as soon as he was dismissed by the corporal and 
something akin to a smile creased his weather-beaten face as, 
with gun at right shoulder shift, he blithely marched up the 
sun-dried bank and disappeared over the top. 

Presently the boys on the river were startled by a wild 
whoop, and looking up in alarm they saw a hundred or more 
soldiers charging down the bank. Quickly scampering out of 
the water, the urchins rushed for their clothes but, before they 
had time to pull their shirts over their wet backs, they dis- 
covered that the soldiers were unarmed and, furthermore, 
that they were wildly throwing off their own clothes. They 
were soon transformed into a hundred bearded frowzy-headed 
naked savages who crowded around the boys and their play- 
ground just as wild to have some fun as we were. 

HE boys’ sport 
was new to the 
Northern and East- 

i‘ ern-bred soldiers and 

$ the first one to get 

on the “slippery,” 

instead of carefully 

| seating himself as he 
should have done, 

stepped on the wet 
clay with his bare 
foot, the foot in- 
stantly shot out from 
beneath him and the 
man went sprawling; 
in his efforts to save 
himself he pulled 





old canvas _ haver- others after him, 
sacks with river these in their turn 
water, they carried clutched the legs of 
their dripping bur- their nearest com- 
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MSa8 Sal y/ 


Pep and good teeth go hand in hand— 
keep your teeth clean and you will 4 ee 
keep them good. vi 

















“Pep’’—it’s a great thing, all right. Helps the 
game along—boosts the score—makes things lively 
f-om the cheering to the last inning. Pep is a 
characteristic of American boys—it’s the natural 


red-blooded liveliness that every healthy fellow 
ought to have. 










You can’t have pep if your health’s all wrong. 
You can’t be lively if your teeth are in bad shape. 
Keep your teeth clean and you'll be a regular fel- 
low—full of pep and good cheer. 


Two things will keep your teeth in good condi- 
tion:—A visit to the dentist twice a year, just 
to make sure there’s nothing wrong, and the 
regular use of S. S. WHITE’S TOOTH 
PASTE. S. S. WHITE’S is a safe 
tooth paste—pure and good all 

through. It will keep your teeth 
clean—it will make it hard for 
enemy germs to decay your 

teeth. It will help you 

towards better teeth— 
and also towards better 


health. 
Get a tube of S. S. WHITE’S 


—use it twice a day. You'll be 
surprised at the difference it 
makes! 


Send today for a sample tube 
of S. S. White Tooth Paste, 
and our book!et “‘Good Teeth— 
How They Grow and How to 
Keep Them.” This booklet 
should be part of every Scout’s 
equipment. “Be Prepared.” 


The S. S. White Dental 
Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Dental Supplies and 
Appliances Since 1844 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ADVENTURE 
OF THE 
cAuto -Wheéel Coaster Club 
THE FREE CAPS ARRIVE 


“ We formed the Club last week, and 
sent right off to the Buffalo Sled Co., 
for the caps they offer to members of 
Auto-Wheel Coaster Clubs. The caps 
came today,—and Jim, the Club Cap- 
tain, gave them out at the meeting. 


“They’re real ‘ class ’"—racy-looking 
just like the Auto-Wheel itself. Jim’s 
cap is a special one with ‘CAPTAIN’ 
printed in big letters. 


“We decided to get more members. 
Any fellow who has an Auto-Wheel 
Coaster or an Auto-Wheel Convertible 
Roadster can join. 


“ And we've planned several ‘ stunts’ 
for vacation :—fishing trips and camp- 
ing parties, and other trips where our 
Auto-Wheels will come in handy. And 
Jim’s got a plan to make money by 
doing odd jobs with the Auto-Wheels. 
It will be easy for the Club to work 
together on the plan, Jim says.” 

BOYS: The Auto-Wheel is the popu- 
lar wagon for red-blooded fellows. You 
can see the two styles pictured here— 
the Coaster and the Convertible Road- 
ster, 

If you'll send us the names of three 
coaster dealers, mentioning which one 
handles the Auto-Wheel, we’ll send _ 
the Auto-Wheel Color Catalog, and a 
handsome Felt Pennant FREE. 


THE BUFFALO SLED CO. 
131 Schenck Street 

N. TONAWANDA 
NEW YORK 


In Canada: 
Preston, Ont. 


























regulation 
Bugle;builtin“G” with 
tuning slide to “F’. 
Length 15 inches. Made of 
highly polished brass, with 
mouthpiece; formerlysold for 
ow made especially for Bugle Corps 
and Boy Scouts. A real bargain, sold direct 
from factory. Yourmoney back if notsatisfied 
after 10 day trial. «- <» 


FREE BOOK CONTAINS 
ARMY & NAVY BUGLE CALLS 
With every order we will send free book containing 


Army & Navy Bugle Calls, and catalog of excep- 
tional bargains in cornets, trombones, fifes, etc. 


Don’t buy until you get our prices. ~ 
BLORITE INSTRUMENT HOUSE 
Dept. B Naperville, illinois 
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EVOLUTIONS OF THE SNAKE DANCE -2 AZAR 
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rades and to the intense delight of the 
astonished urchins, a ball of yelling, 
squirming humanity glided with the speed 
of an express train down the steep bank 
and plunged into the river. 

Following the example of the boys, each 
soldier returned from his slide with some 
sort of make-shift vessel full of water to 
pour on the “slippery,” so that the latter 
grew in length, gradually creeping higher 
and higher up the bank until a concave 
hollow, three feet wide and sixty feet long, 
marked the path first made by the boys. 

Now then, this squirming on a slippery 
was one of the best exercises in the world! 
It developed those boys all over. But as 
very few boys have slipperies to squirm 
on, the Chief has invented a squirm dance 
and also an eye drill that scouts may 
practise and pull off at some council fire 
as a surprise for the scoutmaster. 


Tue Eye Dai 

HIS drill will improve your eyesight 

and help to correct any tendency to- 
ward incomplete focusing of the eyes. 
You must remember that the eye is a 
round ball held in place by four muscles; 
if one of those muscles is a little stronger 
than the others, it pulls the eye in its di- 
rection and throws it out of focus; there- 
fore, if we exercise these muscles system- 
atically we are bound to give more or 
less equal strength to all four muscles, 


Troop—ATrenTion ! 
and at the command of 


INE up, 
“ Eyes—Front!” look straight ahead 
of you. Now then 
Eyes—Front! (Fig. A.) 
Eyes—Right! Turn eyes to the right 


without moving the head. (Fig. B.) 
Eyes—Left! Turn your eyes to the left 


without moving your head. 


Eyes—Front! Assume position A, 
Eyes—Up! Roll the eyes up as far as 
you can, (Fig. D.) 


Eyes—Down! Roll the eyes down with- 
out bending the head. (Fig. E.) 

Eyes—Front! 

This next move is the most difficult. 
At the command of “Around Right,” 
look down to the left corner of 
your eye, roll your eye around to the 
right until you look down to the right cor- 
ner of your eye, and then up till you look 
up to the right corner of your eye, still 
looking up roll the eye up to the left cor- 
ner again. Practice this in front of a 
glass, then at the command 

Around—Left! reverse the operation. 

Every morning stand in front of the 
glass and give yourself the eye drill; in a 
short time you will be able to see further, 
to look quicker and to be more alert than 
your companions, 

Now for the squirm, 

In the diagram H you will note 

4 . 


~~ 220s 
arr i 


two lines, one made with crosses and 
dashes and one with dots and dashes; 
this represents the two bands of Scouts 
entering the council grounds for a squirm, 
or “snake dance.” 

We will suppose that the dash and dot 
represent the Antelope Stockade and the 
dash and cross the Beaver Stockade; you 
will now see by reference to Diagram H 
that the Antelopes enter and turn to the 
right, that the Beavers enter and turn to 
the left; when they meet, the Beavers 
pass the Antelopes on the inside and 
circle round (Diagram J). After making 
a circle once or twice at the command of 
Line—Right and Left! which had better 
be given by signal, the Antelopes turn 
first to the left and dodge the Beavers, 
who turn also to the left, and then the An- 
telopes turn to the right and the Beavers 
turn to their right; as the bands are going 
in opposite directions, this causes them to 
weave in and out, as in K. 

All the time they are also doing 
the squirm, Figs. 1 to 8. They do 
the squirm with their hands, their arms 
and their bodies. First they hold their 
hands as in Fig. 9, with all fingers ex- 
tended, then they bend in the thumb, fold- 
ing it in on the palm of the hand, imme- 
diately extending it again and bending 
down the first finger, Fig. 10; extending 
that again they bend down the second 
finger, and soon, They also twist their arms 
around right and left, see Figs. 6 and 7, 
and they contort their bodies, Figs. 1, 2, 
8, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. These motions should 
all be made by the dancers simultaneously. 

When the boys have danced long enough 
to become winded, the Antelopes must 
come around the circle at the command, 
and line up, facing the Beavers, as in 
Diagram L; then the Antelopes_ hold 
out their hands, with the index fingers 
extended, as in Fig. 11, and the Beavers 
hold their hands up over their heads, with 
their index fingers extended, as in Fig. 11, 
and at the command of “ Fingers Down!” 
the Beavers bring their fingers down 
quickly, and the ones who strike the 
fingers of the Antelopes receive credit 
marks; the ones they miss get no 
credit mark. This movement is repeated 
with the sides reversed. The dancers 
circle round again, as in Diagram 11, and 
at the command of “ Scouts Squat,” settle 
down cross-legged, around the camp fire. 

To dance this properly the council 
should have a tom-tom or Indian drum 
of some kind to beat in order to give 
time to the dancing. A base drum is 
excellent for this purpose, but I have 
known real Indians to have some of their 
party repeat “tom-tom-tom” at regular 
intervals to punctuate the song or dance 
when they gave an impromptu performance 
without their tom-tom drum, The snake 
dance, however, goes best to real music. 
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This Wonderful Watch Tells Night-Time 
—See It Glow! 


HE Ingersoll Radiolite Watch shines in the dark as 
bright as fireflies! You wouldn’t believe it possible 
that this watch tells night time until you’ve seen the 
clear glow on the dial of the Radiolite! 
Ingersoll 


A substance containing radium is the secret of the Radiolite. Radiolite 
The hands and numbers of the watch are coated with this sub- $3.00 
stance and they will stay luminous for several years. 


Ingersoll Radiolite 
Tells Time in the Dark 


There’s no end to the uses of this watch, for work or play, 
at home or at school. On the wrist, in the pocket or under 
your pillow, the Radiolite is always ready to tell your night 
time. Every boy will appreciate the handiness of these 
sturdy Ingersoll Watches that give as good service in the dark 
as in the day. 


Look for the store with an Ingersoll display. And, of course— 


** There’s no Radiolite but 
the Ingersoll Radiolite’”’ 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. lf wie Midget ie 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York City f Wrist “+ ee 
; Radiolite 

New York Chicago San Francisco " = ‘ ' - $5.75 4 

Montreal Buenos Aires Shanghai . r ' > 

London (Ingersoll Watch Co., Ltd., > 


Tl i 
Distributors. ) llustrations 


% actual size 
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Oh, Boy! These 
Are Columbia Days! 


Days when a Scout throws a leg 
over his Columbia and glides out 
smoothly, comfortably, surely 
wherever he wants to go. 


In_ the 
duties or 
you'll find 


performance of Scout 
in the pleasure chase, 
three of every four 


Scouts riding 





BICYCLES 


for the hardest kind of 


Built 
service, for long-lasting utility, for 


the Scout who must have snap, 
good looks, ease of action, and 
that supremacy of equipment and 
quality that has made and kept 
the Columbia Standard of the 
World for forty years. 


The 1919 Columbia Bicycle 
Catalog fully describes and 
pictures the wide variety of 


Columbia models, all at popu- 
lar prices, Send for it. 


WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING CO MPANY 
Successors to Pope Mfg. Co. 
39 Lozier Avenue, Westfield, Mass., U.S. A. 








The Scouts’ 
Own Axe 










The one that is recog- 
nized as official bears 
the name PLUMB. It 





is made of one piece of 
specially tempered steel, 
like our regu- 
lar woodsman’s 
axe. Head fast- 
ened securely to 
strong hickory 


handle. Well 
balJanced. Holds 
its edge. Has 


nail - pulling 
slot. 


Price‘ or Axe, $1.25 


With Leather Sheath, $1.50 
Sold by good hardware dealers everywhere 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Mfrs., 





Philadelphia 








ANTED—One or two alert boys in each town, east of 
Mississippi. Splendid opportunity to make money. 
Scout Masters also write for “What others are doing.” 
W. W. Leggett, Princeton, N. J. 
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Huan, 


Think and Grin 





SOME 











— NOT SO DRY 
AWN HERE 





Winners for July Think and Grin 
Stanley Thompson, Minnesota; Howard Win- 


ther, New Jersey; Scout Walter W. Tetzlaff, 
New York; Scout William .Masi, New York 
City ; Scout ee Hofstetter, Ohio; Leonard 
Vincent, California; Scout Everett Edmondson, 
Illinois ; Edwin Halt, Connecticut; Scout Nel- 
son Hutts, Texas; J... G. Kneipp, Louisiana ; 


Scout Keith R. Clark, Washington; Alfred Hol- 


brook, Jr., Pennsylvania; Paul Raisig, New 
York; Gabriel Baker, ‘Massachusetts; Dante 
Filios, Massachusetts; Scoutmaster William N. 
Viola, Michigan. 

. * 

Honey 


Lady to ‘tienes ae Jimmy, how’s the 
bee business? 
Tenderfoot—Humming! 
* * * 


Geographical Diagonal 


1. A city in India. 
2. A city in the Philippine Islands. 
3. An Australian city. 
4. A city in South Dakota. 
5. An Asiatic country. 
6. A country in Europe. 
The diagonal will spell “he name of a Spanish 
city. 
Answer MADRAS 
MANILA 
SYDNEY 
PIERRE 
ARABIA 
POLAND 
a * + 


Related to Old I. F. M. 
“T have at last thought of a job I think I 
would like.” 
“And what is it?” 
“Lineman for a wireless telegraph company.” 
* . * 
Not Enough Room for Them 
Tenderfoot—Hey, Scout, how many 
apples are there in a dozen? 
First Class Scout—Twelve, of course. 
Tenderfoot—I bet it doesn’t take many water- 
melons to make a dozen. 
* * * 


Why the Moo Cows Mooed 

First Farmer—Did yuh hear that about Old 
Silas? 

Second Farmer—No. 

First Farmer—Wal, yuh know he’s lazy and 
instead of harvesting his hay he bought a big 
pile of excelsior and some green specs tor his 
cows. 


crab- 


* * * 


Putting His Foot in It 
Teacher to Johnny, sitting at his desk chew- 
ing gum and with his feet sprawling out on 
the floor—Johnny, take that gum out of your 
mouth and put your feet in! 
* * * 
There It Goes Again! 
Jack—It asks no questions, but you have to 
answer it quite frequently. 
Tom—What is it? 
Jack—A door bell! 
* * * 
Kept Until Recovered 
1st Scout—There goes Bill Green, the book- 
keeper. 
2d Scout—Book-keeper? 
Ist Scout—Yes, he’s had one of my books 


for three years. 
* * 


That Terrible End 
First class scout—Did you ever hear the tale 


of the rattler? 
Tenderfoot—Yes, and I sure ran, too. 


nat THE JOKES 


secon enaeennnnine 











~ 


Dog Gone! 
The dogs are not in their own compartments. 
Can you change these dogs about through the 


medium of one vacant pen without ever havin 
two dogs together in the same pen until eac 
dog is properly located? 


€ we 
ore 


* * * 
He Might Find Himself Out : 
First Scout—Do you know what I would do if 
I had twelve dollars? 
Second Scout—No, what would you do? 


First Scout—Well, if you want to know, you 
just give me twelve dollars and find out! 
* * * 




















And Because the Man Is Taller He Lives 
Longer 

First Class Scout—Which has the most lives, 
a man or a cat? 

Tenderfoot—Cat, 

First Class Scout—Nope, 

Tenderfoot—How’s that? 

First Class Scout—Well, there’s a man in the 
mill whose been dyeing for sixteen years and 
is not dead yet. 


I suppose. 


you’re wrong. 


* * 


Something in I 
In the May issue of BOYS’ ‘LIFE old I. F. 
M. asked how much earth there is in a hole 
3%x6% 4 
Paul Raisig, of Yonkers, N. Y., answers and 
says “ there is a hole lot.” We hope Paul didn’t 
spend any more time than the allowed five min- 


utes to figure it out. 
. * 


Last Aid 
Scoutmaster—What would you do in case ot 
bichloride of mercury poisoning? 
Wise Scout—Run for, the undertaker. 


Scratch as Cat Can 
Two cats were about to have a duel. 
“Let us have an understanding before we 
begin,” said one. 
About what?” asked the other. 
“Ts it to be a duel to the death, or shall 
we make it the best three lives out of five?” 
* * * 


Bite Without Bark 
First Class Scout—What kind of dog do you 
like best 
Wise Tenderfoot—Hot dog—and pure bread. 


Ashes 
Just a puff, 
That’s enough. 
Habit grows, 
All else slows. 
Yellow stain, 
Listless brain. 
No success, 
Friends grow less. 
Coffin nails, 
Face pales. 
Weak and thin, 
All is dim. 
Laid to rest, 
Reason guessed. 
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“Let Them Grow Up In Kaynee” 
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The Blouses Boys Like to Wear 


They’re Neat and Trim Looking Like Dad’s 


AYNEE Blouses are designed to 

please boys—to make them look 
like real, ‘‘honest-to-goodness”’ fellows. 
They’re made of the best sunfast and 
tubfast materials,so they please 
mothers too. 


Reinforced to withstand hard playing, 
every Kaynee Blouse fits neatly with no 
elastics, button bands nor dangling 
draw-strings. 


Mothers will be pleased to know about 


Kaynee Creepers, Rompers, Covertogs 
and Wash Suits for the little brothers 
and sisters. They’re made in a bright 
and airy plant by cheerful, happy girls. 
Every little tog fits well, wears well, is 
fast color and has just enough style. 


Eight thousand dealers in the United 
States and Canada sell Kaynee Togs. 
The Scout Law, in beautiful colors 
ready for framing, will be sent free 
to any boy who sends us his name. 





The KAYNEE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 





NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
vos 
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New Wheel Toy 


MAKES RACERS, COASTERS 
GLIDERS, WAGONS 


With these new Gilbert outfits, any boy who 
can use a screwdriver and a wrench can make 


dandy coasters, gliders, wagons, etc. It’s easy 
as pie. The outfits contain four very strong, 
classy-looking steel wheels—the best wheels 
you ever saw. Then there are finely painted 
steel plates and axles, handles and seats of 
hardwood, and bolts, nuts, angle irons, etc., to 
put the toys together. 

You can have great sport with one of these 
outfits, making things yourself. The $6 one 
($9 in Canada) makes the coaster, glider, etc. 
The $10 outfit ($15 in Canada) is a cracker- 
jack, with gears and pinions and lots of added 
parts. Makes the power racer shown above 
and many other things. Also a big $15 outfit 
(Canada $22.50). 


$100 IN CASH FOR A NAME 


To the boy or girl who sends us what we 
consider the best name for the toy, re- 
ceived at our office up to 5 P. M., July 
3ist, we'll pay $100 in cash. In case two 
or more contestants send in the name se- 
lected, each will receive $100. Write 
your name and address plainly on the 
coupon below. 

BOYS’ MAGAZINE FREE—To each 
boy or girl who writes to us we'll send 
FREE, a special issue of our interesting 
magazine ‘‘ Toy Tips,’’ telling about an- 
other fine contest, with a real buckboard 
automobile or pony, and a _ hundred 
other fine prizes. We'll also send a free 





copy of our big illustrated catalog. 
THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY 
128 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert- 
Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto 
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Earn Money 
With a Typewriter 


Hundreds of boys are doing it. You can, 
too. You can buy your own typewriter. A 
genuine $100 Oliver now for only $57. Pay 
only $3 per month. This is the same type- 
writer used by all the big concerns. Over 
700,000 sold. Easy to learn. 

We ship it for free trial. 
alog and our plan. 


Write for cat- 

Show it to your parents. 
When they see how easy it 
is, they'll be glad to have 
you earn an Oliver. 
today. 







Write 
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66 ARROTS” Crawford, Senior 
Patrol Leader of the Wildcat 
Patrol, switched on the lights 
at troop headquarters in the 
basement of the village hall, took one look 
at the contents of the room and let out 
an angry yell that brought the other 
members of the troop down the narrow 
stairway in an excited rush. 

Just inside the door their progress 
was barred by a barricade of chairs, 
benches and tables, piled across the room 
in a tangled mass. Opening a passage 
through this barrier they proceeded to 
an inspection of the room. Scattered 
over the floor was a mixture of rotten 
oranges, potato sprouts, cigar stumps 
and other refuse from the garbage can 
in the rear of a near-by grocery. The 
staff racks had been pulled from the wall 
and smashed into kindling while the 
splintered halves of the tough ash staffs 
had been piled in the middle of the floor 
as a mock campfire. The curtains from 
the windows high above the floor had been 
torn down and dragged through the gar- 
bage while the panes had been daubed 
with yellow paint. The attendance rec- 
ords on the troop blackboard had been 
erased and in its place had been scrawled 
in an amateur hand: 


“Glenwood Scouts 
The Town Sissies.” 

But the crowning insult of all was the 
Troop flag, smeared with soot from the 
inside of the stove and stuffed into the 
coal-hod with a dead cat wrapped in its 
folds. 

“It’s that dirty Ryal gang,” shouted 
Carrots, mad clear through. “Every time 
I’ve seen them for the last two days I’ve 
noticed them nudging each other and 
snickering when I went by. I say, if we 
stand for this thing, we are sissies! 
They’re _probably peeking in through 
those windows now and laughing at our 
expense. Let’s take some clubs and run 
*em down and beat the liver out of them.” 

“That’s the talk,” yelled “ Pepper” Per- 
kins, his fighting blood up, “Come on!” 
And he grabbed a piece of staff from the 
broken pile on the floor and started on a 
run, followed by the other members of the 
troop. 

Carrots, leading the charge and waving 
his staff, rushed headlong into Mr. James, 
the Scoutmaster, who was just coming 
through the door. 

“Hello, what’s all the rumpus?” asked 
Mr. James. 

“Bill Ryal and his bunch,” explained 
Carrots, “broke in and busted things up 
and e 

“And they put garbage on the floor!” 
interrupted Pepper. 

“And they daubed the windows!” 
shouted Wiggles Holm, the smallest 
Scout in the troop. 

“And they wrapped a dead cat in our 
flag,” continued Carrots, “and we’re going 
to catch them and beat ’em up!” 

“Hold on a minute,” said Mr. James, 
“let’s survey the damage,” and they all 
filed back into their wrecked troop home. 
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“Boys,” said Mr. James, when the in- 
spection had been completed, “gather 
around close so I won’t have to talk loud— 
there might be somebody listening.” For 
ten minutes he talked quietly with the 
boys, after which they all pitched in and 
worked like beavers for an hour putting 
things to rights as best they could. Sat- 
urday afternoon was spent in like manner 
and with new racks in place and freshly 
washed curtains and windows, the head- 
quarters once more presented a spick 
and span appearance. 


cy a drizzly evening a week later, a 
short, thick-set boy peered cau- 
tiously around the corner of the troop 
headquarters, flashed a flashlight into the 
stairway leading to the basement room, 
and, apparently feeling satisfied that all 
was safe, motioned to several shadowy 
figures that followed him down the steps. 

At the same time a slim figure slipped 
unobserved from a sheltered corner just 
across the alley and sped for the nearest 
telephone. Ten minutes later Mr. James 
with twenty members of the troop felt 
his way down the steps leading to troop 
headquarters, slipped his arm through the 
doorway to the switch and flooded the 
room with light. 

Standing in the middle of the room 
splitting the seat of a chair, stood “Bill” 
Ryal, surrounded by four other boys 
about his own age and appearance. 

Bill and his pals made a rush for the 
stairway, tripped over a rope which had 
been stretched across the door and fell 
in a heap. 

“What’s your hurry, Bill,” said Mr. 


- James quietly, “we have a nice little eve- 


ning’s entertainment planned for you. 
Please accept the invitation of Glenwood 
Troop to the hospitality of their head- 
quarters.” 

Realizing they were trapped, Bill and 
his associates sullenly sat down in chairs 
which Mr. James placed for them in the 
middle of the ‘room. Meanwhile the 
scouts had quietly locked the door, 

Mr. James went to his locker and pro- 
duced a set of boxing gloves, one pair of 
which he handed to Bill and the other 
to Carrots, the Senior Patrol Leader. 

“TI won’t fight,” said Bill, “I can’t get a 
square shake with this bunch.” 

“Yes, you will fight, Bill,” said Mr. 
James, “for if you don’t your case will be 
turned over to Justice Fuller in the morn- 
ing. And surely you have nothing to fear 
from a ‘sissy scout.’ ” 

As Mr. James helped Carrots tie his 
gloves on he whispered, “Take it easy at 
first, dodge and let him do the rushing. 
He will fight hard for a time but he smokes 
so many cigarettes his wind is no good and 
he won’t last. When he gets to puffing 
hard go in and finish him off. I know you 
can do it!” 

As Carrots started for the center of the 
room, Bill jumped from his chair and 
came at him in a vicious rush, his arms 
swinging windmill fashion. So fierce was 
Bill’s attack that Carrots had difficulty 
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DY “Good Bungalows for Good Birds” 
; It is a wonderful compilation of bird lore 
and bird information. BIG DOUBLE SUP- 
PLEMENT WITH 20 BEAUTIFUL and 
CORRECT DESIGNS—all specially made 
by artists who know birds. (Not one is like 


the other good designs in bird house cata- 
logs.) Also, in_this volume you’ll find 


20 FULL WORKING PLANS 


with complete specifications. And ALSO 
EXTRA ART: SUPPLEMENT, 12 x 29, 
inches in FIVE COLORS with a total of 
3 PORTRAITS OF AUDUBON 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, one a repro- 
duction in colors of a rare old steel engrav- 
ing, also photograph of his home. ALSO 


5 BIRDS in NATURAL COLORS 


and 180 correct pen portraits of other birds. 
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“Your Cypress Volume 42 is one of the most complete 
and authentic books on this subject I have ever seen.’’ 
Thus recently wrote a bird-lover who has .read much 


You will be astonished and delighted with 
the variety of the contents of Vol. 42. And 
itis FREE. Send your name. Today is best. 
OUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS’ ASSN 


)) 1294 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La.,or 
211294 Heard Nat’l Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 





























Hey, Fellers! 
the TECOS are ready! 


(OLDEN brown Tecos, savory Tecos—right off the griddle, 
the syrup on *em—what joy could be greater—what 
grub could be better? 


Tempting, delicious, toothsome, luscious—there aren’t enough 
words in the dictionary to describe that tantalizing Teco taste. 
Only Teco has it because in Teco 


Fra Puctormill. Door at 


—it’s in the floar 


Take Teco on Every Hike 


Easy to tote 
—packed in convenient, strong boxes. 


Easy to make 
—just add water and bake. 
Two minutes from griddle to grin. 


Easy to eat 
—nourishing and healthful, too. 


FREE 


45 recipes for easy-to-make, nourishing dishes, 
are given in Campfire Cookery. Send for it. If 
your dealer does not carry Teco, send 15c for full 
size postpaid package. 
THE EKENBERG CO. 
501 So. Masters St. Cortland, N. Y. 


LEC 


PANCAKE FLOUR 


Campers and hunters take Teco 
with them into the big woods. Be 
sure to get this tan colored box. 


































BOYS’ LIFE 


; in protecting himself from all his oppo- 
| nent’s blows, but remembering Mr. James’s 
advice, he made no effort to fight back, 
and dodged and side-stepped and guarded 
and gave ground at every attack. 

“You’ve got him going, Bill!” encour- 
aged one of the bully’s pals. “He’s afraid 
of you!” 

“Let him have it, Carrots!” yelled the 
scouts. “ Paste him!” 

But with all Bill’s fierce rushing he 
seemed unable to get in a telling blow, 
while Carrots continued to give ground 
and to make Bill do all the work. Soon it 
was apparent that Bill was having trouble 
in breathing. After one of his wild swings 
he left himself wide open and Carrots 
cut in with a vicious jab to the mouth that 
cut his opponent’s lip and started the 
blood flowing. Stung by the blow Bill 
started another wild rush that brought 
him no result and left him weaker than 
before. He was now plainly in distress, 
his breath coming in short gasps and his 
blows being so weak as to cause little 
damage when they did land. 


EALIZING that he now had Bill at 

his mercy, Carrots stopped giving 
ground and came in for his attack. A 
left swing caught Bill on the side of the 
head and sent him reeling. 

“Wow!” shouted Pepper, “that one’s for 
the garbage!” 

Following his advantage, Carrots closed 
in and landed a hard right on Bill’s eye. 

“Bingo!” yelled Wiggles, “that’s for the 
busted staffs !” 

Bill was now so tired that he merely 
had strength to hold his gloves before his 
face in a weak effort to guard off Carrots’ 
blows. 

For a moment Carrots had a feeling of 
sympathy for his already beaten antago- 
nist, but then the appearance of the 
wrecked headquarters flashed into his 
mind—and he saw Bill’s unguarded chia 
protruding below his gloves. Stepping in 
close enough to get the weight of the body 
behind his blow, he let go with a tre- 
mendous straight arm punch and _ landed 
with a smack that could have been heard 
a block away. Bill’s head flew back, his 
feet left the floor and he went down with 
a crash that fairly shook the building. 

“Bang!” howled Pepper. “That’s for 
the dead cat, and I don’t care if he never 
comes to!” 

“That concludes the evening’s entertain- 
ment, Bill,” said Mr. James as Ryal raised 
himself to a sitting posture. “If you 
would like to see more of the ‘sissy scouts’ 
you will find us here every Friday eve- 
ning. Sorry you missed us on your last 
call. As a souvenir of this occasion I take 
pleasure in presenting you with a copy of 
our Handbook. If you and your friends 
would like to learn more about this or- 
ganization you will find us in camp next 
Saturday evening at Eagle Lake. Good 
night Bill!” 

“Say, Mr. Cave Scout, did Bill and his 
pals show up at camp?” 

I'll be hanged if I know! Maybe they 
did—if they found out that Mr. James 
left his boxing gloves in town. What do 
you think? 

Tue Cave Scout. 


Scoutmaster Stilwell of New Rochelle sends 
an idea for carrying citrinilla: Take some medt- 
cated cotton and soak it with liquid citrinilla, 
put this in an air tight tin can or, preferably, 
}in a tin tube. This is more convenient than 
| to carry the liquid form in a bottle because one 
can wipe the lace and hands with the cotton, 
which is satisfactory except to the mosquito. 
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‘Billy of the Bayous_ 
i (Continued from page 7) : 
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were as good as any one’s aboard, and 
younger. ‘Then Lafitte turned with an oath. 

“ British! We are to wind’ard, and we 
have the heels of ’em. Shall we outsail 
them, lads, or shall we come closer and see 
just what the disposition of our would-be 
allies now is?” 


HE black flag had been hauled down 
with the capture of-the trader, but 
there was little doubt that the description 
of Lafittes own flagship was well enough 
known to render the flying of the pirate 
banner superfluous. There was no doubt 
at all about the disposition of the pirates. 
While the ships had been nearing, the 
crew had gathered the gist of the cabin 
talk from their officers, and the present 
seemed an excellent opportunity of finding 
out how they stood with the British. If 
they were allowed to pass unmolested, La- 
fitte’s argument would be weakened, that 
of Regnier strengthened. They held no 
fear of not being able to outsail, outfight 
and outwit the approaching warships suffi- 
ciently to leave their company whenever 
they pleased. 

Lafitte gave orders to come to quarters, 
and swiftly; grape and canister and pow- 
der were brought up for the eight guns 
with which the schooner was _ provided, 
three to each broadside, besides the front 
and rear chasers. Heavy nettings were 
raised above the rail to impede any at- 
tempt at boarding; racks around the mast 
were set with pikes, cutlasses and axes. 
Hand-grenades were given out, pistols 
primed carefully, long before the British 
ships were near enough to observe what 
was happening on the low deck of the 
schooner. 

“A frigate and two corvettes,” Lafitte 
announced as the hulls of the vessels 
showed. Billy had climbed up the main 
shrouds for a little distance, and could 
plainly see the double-tier of gun ports on 
the frigate, painted white. The corvettes 
were flush-decked, with but one tier, and 
they were brig-rigged. All three sailed 
well, though without great speed, their 
yards hauled close against the wind, their 
bluff bows sending up great bursts of 
spray. The schooner seemed to skim the 
seas, her sheets well out, main and fore set 
wing-and-wing, the better to hide the ap- 
pearance of her decks, most of her men 
lying flat on the planks in the scuppers. 


HE red ensign of England, with its 
small jack of crosses, flamed from 
the trucks as the flotilla advanced. Ac- 
cording to Lafitte, there was little doubt 
but that this was a part of the British 
fleet that had escaped to sea after the loss 
of Pensacola. The corvettes flanked the 
frigate, each a half mile to starboard and 
larboard of the larger ship. The schooner 
held a course a little to starboard of the 
frigate. 

Suddenly, without warning, when the 
frigate was yet three-quarters of a mile 
away, she yawed, and two puffs of white 
smoke showed as she fired her bow guns. 
The solid shot came skipping across the 
waves and plumped into the water short 
of the range and aft. Immediately signal 
flags fluttered to the frigate’s truck, and 
her consorts began to sail off the wind, 
angling out so that the attack represented 
the slowly widening forks of a trident. 

The maneuver was well planned: to get 
the schooner well within range of their 








Ride a Bicycle 


ERE is a big telegraph office with a corps 

of messenger boys organized on the lines 
of a Boy Scout troop. Every boy is proud of 
his uniform. Every boy has a bicycle which he 
keeps clean and shining and in good repair. 


You would just know that the bicycles in this 
outfit are equipped with United States Tires. 
No delays for these hustlers, if they can help it. 
They have studied the matter of tires and they 
have learned that United States Tires are always 
reliable, less liable to puncture or valve trouble, 
and give extra long mileage. 


The Captain of the Squadron always says to 
every new boy when he goes to buy a tire: 
“Be sure it is United States”. 


There are numerous styles of United States 
Tires for bicycles and motorcycles—one to suit 
every wheel, every rider and every road. 


United States Cycle Tires 


are Good Tires 
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Choice of 44 “Ranger” Styles, Colors and Sizes 


are shown in our big, free catalog in beautiful colors and fully described. Back of every 
Ranger is the oldest and most successful bicycle concernin the world. Send for your copy of 
this big catalog and then select the particular style of Ranger bicycle you like best, the elec- 
tric lighted ‘‘Motorbike,’’ ‘‘Scout’’ or ‘‘Superbe’’ models, or the ‘‘Arch Frame,’’ ‘‘Racer’?® 
or other special models. There is a Mead Bicycle to suit every taste and any pocket book. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL “72. f° 
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your town on the Ranger 

you select and allow you thirty days’ trial use 
—actual riding test—betore you decide to keep it. 
We make no charge for use or wear whit< you 
are frying it, and we pay the retrzu charges if 
yuu decide not to keep it. In cther w@rds, the trial is 
all at our expense, 
tically all of 


EASY PAYMENTS 2 its 


is done on a cash basis, we are now accommodating a few customers with 
rod references on the easy payment plan. If you are unable to pay cash 

which we advise) write us and we will arrange very easy terms for you at 
close to our regular cash prices. 
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ture-resisting qualities 
of our famous Hedge- 
horn, Samson and Rec- 
ord tires are the results 
of thousands of tests and 
hard usage on all kinds of 
roads iu all parts of the 
world. a —— costs ™ aid 
you nothing but saves you money—you 
the tested best in tires at Factory Wholesale 
Prices. The world’s largest bicycle house 
knows tire values from actual experience and 
you should profit by our experience and 
make your tire money go further. 


PARTS AND REPAIRS 


Lamps, Horns, Ready-to-use front and rear can \ 
wheels, handle bars, cyclometers, pedals, j style \h\ 
rims, locks, carriers, stands, chains, pumps, oe e £, 
cements, coaster brakes, tool kits, the very Wass 3 ry ding 
latest of everything for the bicycle, fully (OW ers” and make big money 
described and pictured (at prices so low they from their \¥ 
will astonish you) in the sundry pages of the friends. Get our pn—2h ont 
big, free ca’ . Even if you own a bicycle the coupon—TODAY, 
it will pay you to send for this catalog. 

write 


SEND NO MONEY; 


big, free catalog and get our plan before you 
buy a bicycle anywhere, Any boy can now 
have a RANGER bicycle delivered to him FREE 
and satisfy himself of its quality before deciding to 


very neighburhood to 
ride and exhibit the new 
“RANGER.” You 
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cannon and force her to come about and 
sail close-hauled, on which point she lost 
much of her natural speed advantage; 
then, as she fled before them, they hoped 
to bring down some of her rigging by con- 
centrated cross and direct fire. To pre- 
vent her tacking with the wind abeam, the 
corvettes, sailing at tangents, were widen- 
ing the flanks and, with every fathom, 
presenting more and more of their broad- 
sides, with the advantage that they could 
at any moment luff into the wind and pre- 
sent only their bows to the schooner’s side 
guns, while she would have to present her 
full length as target or accept the first 
position. 

As a duel in point of armament it was 
ridiculous. Eight guns against at least 
thirty on the frigate and fourteen each on 
the corvettes. The frigate’s gun-deck metal 
would be eighteen pounders and her car- 
ronades thirty-two. But Lafitte laughed. 

“They have fired a little too soon,’ he 
said. “Did you ever see a bee put a bear 
to flight? Watch us sting and fiy while 
they !umber.” 

La Cygne had the speed and the won- 
derful advantage of a crew trained to a 
hair; experts in every detail of sailing or 
fighting and battling for their lives. See- 
ing he was recognized, Lafitte ordered his 
flag aloft, and the men cheered as they 
sailed. 


HE charge was rammed home. The 

hairy gunner sighted, waiting for the 
schooner to lift and hang on the crest of 
a wave. Then he pulled the lanyard and 
the long gun coughed. The foie topmast 
of the frigate trailed in a mess of rigging. 
But at the same moment a flying charge 
of canister came aboard, and two men 
went down, weltering in their own blood. 

The quartermaster grabbed Billy by the 
arm. 

“You serve the powder,” he shouted as 
a shrill whistle sounded and thirty men 
raced for the sheets as the schooner’s helm 
went up, hauling hard as they tailed on 
and the sheets came in. Now, with the 
wind abeam, the schooner raced along the 
line, the frigate falling off to give her one 
broadside, the farther corvette heading up 
to give her another, the third ship out of 
the fight, blanked by the frigate. 

The rear-chaser spoke, and the shot 
plunged into the bows of the frigate. 
Billy, handling the bags of powder in their 
flannel jackets, heard the stentorian voice 
of Lafitte. 

“ Aim for her spars!” 

The gun was elevated and the next shot 
plumped through a royal without further 
injury. The side guns of the schooner 
had been loaded with grape, ready to rake 
the corvette that yawed for a broadside 
as the two ships approached each other. 
Out of the smoke clouds and the roar of 
the discharge grape came whistling, cut- 
ting shrouds and severing halyards. The 
foresail of the schooner hung at the peak, 
and two men scrambled up the mast like 
monkeys to reeve another line while her 
guns, the charge now changed to canister, 
swept the foredeck of the corvette and sent 
splinters flying from her bows as she 
came up again into the wind and prepared 
to fall off and let loose her port broad- 
side. But the canister of the pirate had 
been well sped, the corvette’s headsails 
failed to fill, and she hung in irons while 
La Cygne sped safely past, her crew shout- 
ing, her rearchaser firing viciously, 


VERY moment increased their chances 
of escape. The enemy had chan 
courses after a last attempt to rake from 
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Avoid vacation accidents, increase . } comfort and pleasure 


Double the number of your happy 
vacation hours with a “Liberty” Daylo 


E announce the new Eveready LIBERTY Daylo. It is named the “Liberty” 

because it leaves both hands free—can be clipped over your belt, or slipped 

over a button. Get one NOW for your vacation—two handsome styles, gun 

metal and full nickel, filled with a long-lived Eveready Tungsten battery No. 703. 
The ideal light for all out-door people. 


Read h s Price $2.25 each com- 
ae, Sez Eveready dealers from coast to coast are demonstrating this new Daylo NOW, gate i) babteny 


clip in position, the best all-round light Eveready has ever produced! and bulb. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


Long Island City, N. Y. 4 Canadian National Carbon Co. 
Chicago Atlanta of National Carbon Co., Inc. Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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44 BOYS’ LIFE 9 
the corvette, and now came lumbering 
after, firing their bow guns in the hope of 
crippling the chase. But the fight was t 
‘ over. Reaching fast, the fore-and-aft t! 
canvas of La Cygne soon left the square- Ic 
rigged war vessels hopelessly astern, steer- - 
3 ing north for Barataria Bay. he 
The meeting of the men was called. : 
rane Rn s Their vote was unanimous. The assault a 
* « of the British swung them toward revenge , 
] which could best be accomplished by 8 
aligning themselves with the American 
forces. It was very plain that the British . 
had tried to put them out of the reckoning EH 
altogether, since they could not count upon he 
their aid. It looked as if this squadron v 
had been especially despatched to intercept 
Make You Proud a 2 
> But the question of whom to send to be 
of \ our Bicycle deal with General Jackson vexed them. of 
The disposition of Old Hickory was well - 
- ° known to be inflammable. He _ might 
_Every real boy who takes pride in string up the messenger without giving ye 
his bicycle will be proud to own these him a chance to speak, or set him before / 
handsome, durable, silver-white Vitalic | % Sing pliy sche a 
Tires. The longer you own Vitalics the “Why not send me?” he asked. : 
gladder you are you got them, because PPE ig ce Be spony sl a git the way, ~ 
4 e did you ? , 
they last longer than other tires, and “T did not hide,” said Billy indignantly. he 
look better while they last. Tell your |“! served the bow-gun. Ask Bourdon. I 
father what bi J meant sent me to General Jackson with li 
at Dig mileage the other fel- | your message, asking for his terms.” La- ti 
lows get from Vitalic Tires saga ng and Billy flushed, but went to 
, Pip . 1 
§ a and he will be willing enough “He will not suspect a boy. I am an : 
2 ey to pa h H stale American. I can tell him of the fight to- of 
ov So P y the price of Vitalic day. I know all the bayous north of Bara- th 
oy =e quality. taria Bay. Give me a canoe and I can fic 
ee make as good time as any man.” Lafitte 
Ce. saseen WORKS looked at him curiously. 
? a “You are looking for a chance to de- ve 
sert?” he challenged. sa 
“T am looking for a chance to serve my ac 
country,” replied Billy. sc 
Lafitte caught his chin and looked deeply go 
into his eyes. a 
“Tf you could get through to Jackson?” de 
— he said as if to himself. “If I could trust th 
“Tougher Than you?” Tl 
Elephant Hide” “They wouldn’t hang a boy like they an 
might a man,” Billy urged. “ You could 
Some Inside Information write a letter, and I wouldn’t give it to fin 
All Vitalic Tires are made with any one but the general. I could tell him wi 
extra-strong 14%4-ounce fabric The my. story and he could write an answer.’ we 
strongest fabric used in any other Leftte ripped out. one of the cathe ™ on 
bicycle tire is 12-ounce—and most ar so frequentiy. 
bicycle-tire fabrics are even lighter. Ms I be hanged for the — & ( 
Here is a magnified cross-section of peck,” he closed, “ but I believe you've bt 
143¢-ounce Vitalic fabric compared upon a feasible plan. It was not for love Bc 
with an equally magnified cross- of me, though. » ae of 
section of 12-ounce fabric. “It was for love of my own flag,” said tw 
Billy. Lafitte ordered him out abruptly. aw 
“You hold to a good rope, lad,” he mut- fre 
—_ shading his eyes. “Get gone now, en 
I'll send for you presently.” tre 
Send for Our New Catalog J-28 | 
eas Sr 8 cay NOW T was a week later when Billy, dressed cel 
in ar geo.” with more smartly than he had ever been in the 
Gnd describes in plain, clothes made over for him by Lafitte’s fir 
lear language all, sbout own impressed tailor, worked his way to fre 
Batteries, ‘Telephone and General Jackson’s headquarters on the left cal 
py bank of the Mississippi River, between wh 
Fire Alarm Contrivances new or 0) ° New Orleans and Chalmette, asking his al 
a Ay Be ag ne | styles, a with dictinetive | way by questions shrewdly thought of that wit 
eal E attories,, Mater, Boat Read Racer Gh.00 G08 passed him through where a grown man ne: 
ed Apparatus, Battery Pp could never have gone, and finally he won Cal 
be the ** ” 
Gogpesters, Swit bee. or can't supp Rei through to his objective. up 
SE Tolegranh | po natruments, DP. A militia officer grabbed him as he tried wa 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. c- to cuter the tent. » thi 
ew : hicagoz t. Louls: No loitering or peeping here, my lad; ; 
17 Park, Place 114 5. Wells St, 1106 Pine St. he said. “Get along home with you.” bo: 
a to see General Jackson.” yet 
ere Then stand back, my boy,” said an 
in FILMS DEVELOPED SAY FELLOWS WP" p aa ed officer, not unkindly, “and by and by you bu 
alll oe ee soaps. Sell to friends or me, Fun. Pair, | may have a peep at him.” Dr 
Best, 15c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo iv. i ‘ “TI come from Lafitte,” said Billy, for wi 
2 Finishing Co., 257 Bell Ave., Roanoke. Va. W.B. Landell, Middletown, Ohio | the first time since*he had entered camp. ing 
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“Lafitte? Who in the name of the na- 
tion is Lafitte?” Then he caught some of 
the steady quality of Billy’s gaze and 
looked at him more earnestly. ‘“ You don’t 
mean the pirate?” he asked. “ You know 
where he is? What is your name?” 

“Billy of the Bayous,” said Billy, color- 
ing as the man laughed. 

“Well, Billy of the Swamps and Rivers, 
give me your news,” he said. 

“T have a message for General Jackson 
only,” Billy insisted, “ and it is important. 
He will get it later if you detain me, and 
he will not thank you for delaying it.” 

“Of all the impudence,” commenced the 
officer, then stopped. There was something 
about this lad, he thought. He had an air 
beyond his years. And he knew the temper 
of Old Hickory. Better to risk a repri- 
mand now than sterner trouble later. 

“Come with me,” he said. “But if 
you’ve lied to me, I’ll take your skin off.” 


MAN stood by the one table in the 

tent pointing out some details on a 
great map to a group of officers. He was 
over six feet tall, straight and spare, with 
dark blue eyes under slightly projecting 
brows, sparklng with animation. To Billy 
he did not seem such a martinet.” 

The next thing he realized he had de- 
livered his papers and was answering ques- 
tions put to him with kindness, but keenly 
to the point, going back over the same 
ground more than once in searching cross- 
examination, concealed by varying forms 
of speech. After he had described the bat- 
tle and Lafitte’s arguments with his of- 
ficers, there was a silence. 

With his eyes lustrous, Jackson spoke: 

“These privateers and gentlemen-ad- 
venturers offer to join us en masse,” he 
said. “We need such gunners. I shall 
accept their proposition. The lad’s de- 
scription convinces me. We will give them 
good terms of pardon and reward. It is 
a patriotic thing to restore such men to 
decent citizenship or, at the least, offer 
them a chance to die for their country. 
The lad shall take back the answer with 
an officer.” 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “ the redcoats will 
find out whom they have to deal with. I 
will smash them, so help me God! Our 
watchword is Victory or Death. We will 
enjoy our liberty or perish.” 


N the eighth of January, eighteen hun- 

dred and fifteen, Billy stood with 
Bourdon beside a carronade that was one 
of a long line protruding their muzzles be- 
tween ramparts of cotton bales. Not far 
away was Lafitte himself, with all the men 
from Barataria Bay, eager for sight of the 
enemy. Flanking them were regular 
troops, frontiersmen and militia. 

A thick fog that had obscured all but 
certain ominous sounds, lifted and showed 
the British main force advancing with 
firm, quick, steady pace, in column, with a 
front of sixty deep. Instantly the Ameri- 
can troops gave three cheers, and the 
whole line became one sheet of flame, with 
a burst of artillery and small arms aimed 
with perfect precision and frightful cool- 
ness. The British wavered but came on, 
carnage decimating their files, which closed 
up once more. The commander, Sir Ed- 
ward Pakenham, was shot near the very 
crest of the embankment, his second and 
third in command mortally wounded and 
borne away. The troops turned and fled, 
yet rallied under the last surviving general, 
and tried desperately to retrieve the day, 
but the American batteries had never 
ceased their fire of grape and canister, 
with the fatal aim of the musketry, mow- 
ing down the columns as they reformed 
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“Hustle up fellows, there goes 
‘Taps.’ Just another bite of Cracker 


Jack and we’ve got to put out the 
lights.” 


‘‘THE MORE YOU EAT—THE MORE YOU WANT” 


Cracker Jack, America’s Famous 
Food Confection, is the favorite of 
Scouts and Soldiers everywhere. 
The American soldiers in France had 
their @rackerJack. The Quarter- 
masters’ Department of the United 
States Army has already ordered 
4,000,000 packages for them. 


Mr. L. L. McDonald, Chief Camp 
Director, has recommended popcorn 
confections for Boy Scouts. 


Angelus 
Angelus 








Cracker Jack, made of popcorn and 
peanuts, coated with molasses candy, 
is easy for Scouts to carry, because it 
is enclosed in the wax sealed pack- 
age that keeps the contents crisp, 
clean and dry. 

Buy Cracker Jack from your neigh- 
borhood candy, grocery or drug 
store. 

Scout Masters and Camp Directors 

Write us for full particulars concern- 


ing prices on Cracker Jack when bought 
in large quantities, 


RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 


Makers of Cracker Jack, 

Marshmallows, 
Chocolates, and 
other Reliable Confections 


Harrison & Peoria Sts. 
hicago 


Bush Terminal Bldg. No. 20 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


United States of America 
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like grass rows before the scythe. The 
British in a panic -left the field covered 
with the ghastly bodies of their country- 
men. 


" 4 ‘ Six thousand men, mostly militia, had 
vanquished twice their number. Two thou- 
sand of the British were killed outright 

upon the field without counting the ' 
2 wounded borne away. The American total 


loss was seven killed and six wounded. 











When General Jackson came _ riding 


“Dad Sure Steered Me | proudly down behind the cotton-bales that 
' 


- e P) I had done such service, the riflemen and 
eT Right on Tires’ ae gunners yelled themselves hoarse. Reaci- 
S| Ge ing the pirate contingent, he reined up. 
“What crime you have committed you 
have purged in the smoke and fire of your 
cannon,” he said aloud. “The thanks of 

the nation are due you.” 

Catching sight of Billy, he beckoned him 
out. Billy advanced, grimed with powder. 

“T shall see you set in the way of an 
education and a career, my lad,” said 
Jackson. “ You are not to leave the camp 
without reminding me of that. What do 
you wish to be and what is your name?” 

The affability of the man who was to be 
styled “ the conqueror of the conquerors of 
Napoleon,” heartened Billy. 

“A soldier, sir. My name is Billy of the 
Bayous. I do not know any other.” 

“ Spoken bravely, my lad. And we must 
find you a name. You must choose one 
that is American. What is it?” 

For Billy had started to speak, and then , 
his courage failed him. 

“ Speak up.” 

“Tf you would not mind, I should like 
to be called Billy Jackson, sir.” 

The laughter that followed was friendly, 
General Jackson patted him upon the head, 

“Tt is a compliment,” he said, “ not pre- 
sumption. Come to my quarters tomorrow 
morning, Billy Jackson, and we'll go into 
your affair.” 











“See that thick tread. Dad says that’s one reason 
‘why Firestones give most miles per dollar, 


‘And believe me that counts when you earn your 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 


Go to the store that sells Firestone Tires and get a ~— sass 
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First prize, 'D. N. ‘Boyd, : 335 Shendon hoo 
Whiting, Ind. 

1. “‘ Miles from Everywhere,” J. W. Vogel, 
Scout Commissioner, B. S. A., 604 7th Avenue 
S., Lewiston, Mont. 

2. ‘In for Divers Reasons,’’ Chester Miller, 
209 Sallier Street, Lake Charles, La. 

3. “A Bird in the Hand,” D. N. Boyd, 335 
Shendon Avenue, Whiting, Ind. 

4. “‘Mect' the Marsh Hawk Twins,” D. N. 
Boyd, same address as 3. 

5. “It’s All Right in the Summertime,” B. 
Ss. A” Fellowcraft Building, Bay City, Mich. 

5. The Call of the Outdoors,” French Me- 
Dott Carrollton, Mo. 

7. “Who's for a Swim?” Bruce King, 613 
Pennsylvania Avenue S. E., Washington, D. 

8. “A Signal Success,” "Maris Santin, Asst. 
Scoutmaster, B. S. A., The American School 
for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 

9. “Scouts Were Here,” Scout Wm. L. Sny- 
der, Curwensville, Pa. 

10. “The Old’ Man of the Rocks,” Otto 
Ekluna, 1017 Arnold Avenue, Hoquiam, Wash. 
11. “Up to Help the Victory Loan Up,” 

S. Eipley, Scout Executive, B. S. A., Hartford, 
Conn. ; 

im “ ae. Ss Swim,” J. L. Wyckoff, Martins 

45 

si Ww ~ Said Flies?” D. N. Boyd, same 

an as 3. Pe 

RABBITS 14. “And Not Any Chain to Pull Either, 

OURING TOUR SPARE TIME AND MAKE MONET q Scout Billie Clayton, 1103 San Antonio Street, 
, El Paso, Tex. 

15. ‘Some Time Ago,” Scout Alfred Obner, 
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Write Secret Letters 





With Invisible Ink 


ingly y nisin we water into three x +. asses and have it turn 


Poi inone, one, w’ ther and blue in a third! Make your own _ - . F 1 Pl N k, N. J | 
magi pa powder rite with Immense profits made during your epare hours. We 5 J alcyon ace, Newar 3 
ones an have she der tne yi "You can surprise “ WwW hy the First Cave Sc outs, Stopped 


and puzzle your friends with these and more ERR 


in ay Nite the Saber-Tooth Tiger,” Robert 
McQuilling, 253 Palmetto Drive, Pasade >u1a, Cal. 
17. ‘Why Not in the Water, Scouts? N. 











‘oO oO; f‘‘The m- 
“erat Chemist. an interesting ‘magazine for boys. W. Reynolds, Troop No. 29, B. S. A., Salt | 
Amateur Chemist's Lake City, Utah. 
Catalogue and Hand Book CHEMCRAFT 18. “Learning by Doing,” Scout Charles 
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omic Recitation, Tabi wt Cary Avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 





ape ge het por: OR Sco} Camp Fire Girls, | F ~~ 2726 Wheat Street, Columbia, So. 
Bey Seale nd oe sont post: Now Patriotic’ Plave and Enter- Car E | 
ges frees, ep teinments, Dialogues, Speakers, “This Is the Lite,” Wesley Slade, 25 | 


1 0 free. “Who Wouldn't Be a Scout?” D. N. 
inde t ESEmical 69; ONG PAID o e. se Botearye fore Ter yall ae, casio cae eG wt | ws, oe ee 
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William the 
Patriot 


(Concluded from page 13) 
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to play them, he certainly put his whole 
strength into the effort which was all that 
could be asked of anyone. Right behind 
him came the Indian outbreak which we 
had placed between him and James for 
fear that gentle jackass might get hostile 
when he found something that could make 
a worse noise than he could. Then came 
the band, which was a round-up of two 


fiddles, a slide trombone, two squeeze- 
pianos, five mouth organs and _ seven 
jew’s harps in addition to the bag- 


pipes in the lead. Maybe they were not 
very strong on harmony but when they cut 
loose on “Annie Laurie” or “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” they made noise enough to 
deafen a dozen dog fights. Tup had been 
almost stuck for drums but he had man- 
aged to corral six tin wash tubs which he 
hung on an equal number of half grown 
boys armed with vine maple clubs, who 
had been drilled to a point that when they 
got to pawing sand you would have 
thought the orchestra was all drums. 

Everybody that belonged to a lodge was 
in line and nearly everybody that didn’t. 

All would have passed off well had it 
not been for James. One of the drum- 
mers got careless and threw a bunch of 
fire-crackers entirely too close to the burro 
for the animal’s comfort. He must have 
tried to bomb James, anyhow they set 
fire to the bunting in a dozen places and 
by the time the hot spots got through to 
his hide that jack was looking for gore. 
He laid it onto the piper since that was 
the one man who could not have done it 
and started to make the head of the pro- 
cession, turning out for nothing. He sure 
mixed up the ranks of the Siwashes good 
and plenty and I never really knew be- 
fore just how much there was to that 
expression, “a vanishing race.” Anything 
that got in front of him he knocked down 
and anything that got behind him he 
kicked over the fence. By the time he 
fetched up to the piper he was going so 
fast he could not stop but disappeared in 
the distance and a cloud of dust. Right 
there I offered a reward of James to 
whoever caught him and we parted for- 
ever. Most of the procession started in 
to win that reward and the rest of us went 
back to where the lunch was and laughed 
ourselves sick. The fireworks that eve- 
ning would have been a bigger success if 
they had not been shined completely off 
the map by that procession. 

The next day I was ready to hike and 
called around to the bank to find out how 
much was left for me. Jackson told me 
that I still had over two thousand dollars 
to my credit and asked: 

“Do you want it in currency or bankers’ 
checks ?” 

“T don’t know,” I told him. 
give me the dust?” 

He knocked me dizzy by answering: 

“I thought you might want to cash in 
before crossing the line.” 

“Crossing what line?” I blithered like 
a man talking in his sleep. 

“Why the United States boundary line, 

of course, seven miles south of here.” 
_ Get that? See why they all acted as if 
1 was off my head after the trip I had 
taken and wanted to humor me? I had 
been celebrating the Fourth of July in 
Canada, 


“Why not 
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A Comparison of Costs 


A graphic picture of the high 
cost of doing business is shown 
by the rise in a long list of 
commodity prices during the 
past five strenuous years. 


By the exercise of unparal- 
leled economies, telephone rates 
have been kept almost un- 


changed. 


The fact is, the increase in 
the cost cf commodities has re- 
sulted in what is equal to a de- 
crease in telephone rates. In 
other words: The dollar which 
was spent for the telephone 
has bought more than twice 
as much as the dollar spent 


for the commodity. 





One Policy 


One System 


The activities of reconstruc- 
tion which are now upon the 
nation have put a great burden 
upon the telephone. This con- 
dition has made necessary an 


advance in telephone rates. 


This advance does not ex- 
ceed an average of eight per- 
cent; almost negligible as com- 
pared with the advances in 
other lines of industzy, yet 
enough to cover the increase in 
the cost of operation. 


Only through adequate reve- 
nue can there be assured the 
maintenance of a high standard 
of telephone service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND:ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





MODELS WHICH ACTUALLY FLY 


Great for outdoor cport: iearn the art of 
flying models Buy our working blue- 
prints, 44 -ctuaisize, with complete build- 
ing and flying in- 






ia structions. 50c per 
»? copy. 
R's , Bleriot Racer, Man- 
SS hattan Racer, Mon- 
.~SS 4 tauk Flyer, 2-sheet 
~—SN <= working blueprint 
—sS of our Flying Bat 
Se which rises from the water and flies 
under its own pow’ r. 34 actual size with full building and flying 
instructions. $1.0 postpaid in the U. S. 


Comp ete set of 4 working blueprints $2.00, postpaid in 0: S. 
HEC Aeroplane Co.,6 West 48th Street, New York, N. Y- 
Bweprint Dept. 





35 Miles 


Boys, Build this Car. This nifty little 
car driven by gasoline motor, can be 






built by any boy. Parts are furnished 
per hour by us and are very cheap: Send 
= 26c for building plans and price 
is record list of parts showing how to 
. < build this lad’s Car; 
of this 








SYPHER MFG. CO. 
122 Warren Street 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Don Strong-- 
American | 
: (Continued from page 20) 
2 = f 
: 
“He might prefer to go on this trip 
rather than go with Joe or Pete,” Barbara 
suggested. 
“That's so,” Don agreed eagerly, and ( 
was gone. He met one scout on Main 
street, another in the candy shop near the r 
station, another playing ball on the village ! 
field. Within five minutes all three were F 
A TRENCH MIRROR (j IVE N rounding up the members of Chester ; 
Troop. 
6 
O R F LAS H LI G HT HE mobilization brought them to I 
Troop headquarters’ excited and 
clamoring. Most of them had heard of y 
It is easy. You can have a fine Unbreakable Mirror to slip into your Bobby’s intended trip. ; \ 
pocket, when you go on a hike, play ball, or go camping, Free. Just like You're not going to allow that kid to 
the mirrors the fellows used in France. Or, If you like, you can get get into trouble like that, are you?” Tim h 
a handy Pocket Flash Light. demanded in an undertone, 
Just call the attention of your dad, big brother, uncle, or the man next door, to ¥ he ont sald Don, and read the letter. r 
this advertisement about E-KON-I-ME Stroppers, sell them stroppers for $1.00 ° jA din of questions pounded in his ears. 
each. Send us the dollar, and we will send you the stropper and mirror. When should they start? Tomorrow morn- t 
3 ing? Right away? 0 
Five Offers—Read Them, Boys “Get home and find out if you really b 
No. 1 No. 2 can go,” Don ordered. “If you can make W 
One $0.25. Mirror Free with an order One $0.50 Mirror Free with an order the trip, bring regular camping stuff— 
for 1 Stropper at apn enah. eS re —, blankets, extra underwear, everything.” te 
One $0.75 Mirror Free with an order One $1.00 Mirror Free with an order “This place, Clear Valley, is on the WwW 
for 3 Stroppers at $1.00 each. for 4 Stroppers at $1.00 each. river,” Ritter cried. “Can we camp in 
Me. 5 ‘i ini tents?” te 
colar tart Vascgnats ae ck. mg Don nodded. . P g 
. ; i “ How about Bobby? ” said Tim. 
Start in to-day and mail the coupon with your money “ll talk to him” esaid Don. He had te 
or money order for as many stroppers as you wish something to offer now, one program 
> : “a against another—a patriotic duty, a good “ 
> Show This to Your Customer < turn of the best kind, and a camping trip 
E-KON-I-ME STROPPER in the bargain. th 
He found Bobby in a disordered kitchen si 
aur — $1 00 wrapped in a smeary apron. The boy was li 
Durham Duplex Blades e taking advantage of his mother’s absence 
Here is a simple device that will keep a perfect edge on the blade, assure to try his hand at making taffy. He was 
ae oS 0 ane — = cll ng out = ae i = hv — is stirring a thick mixture in a sauce-pan, as 
trouble. “And, ft will do the ‘work of « stropper costing three times as much. and not once did he lift his eyes while th 
The boy wants a mirror. You need a stropper. Give him the $1.00 and Don told him of the message that had B 
you will both be pleased. come and of the desire of the Troop to de 
start as soon as possible. wl 
USE THIS ORDER BLANK . “You’re coming, of course,” said Don. 
——"“—sss8 2 ee eee eee ee eee ee ee Bobby did not answer, 
WOODWARD WILLIAMS CO., INC. “Were going to camp along the sh 
15eEast 26th Street, New York river —” 
Please send to me at once, by Parcel Post prepaid..... E-KON-I-ME Stroppers Bobby unmistakably turned up his nose. th 
and......Mirrors. All at once Don’s blood grew warm. 
I enclose money order or money in amount of $.........++. ° “You agreed to go farming if the call D 
ie AC AAG AR ECR: AN IBE Leceeeceeeseeessee [| Came,” he cried. “You voted for it. Now a 
Mendek Ob H.W. Ti Neos icc cccsscccisccescsacccmemceescececestccseseee you want to back out and run off with a tu 
Be TDs hvii wn dnc ss cicisccecccues Cnemeins smaneeetteciasaces couple of fellows—" . 
CMY. ccccvccccccccccece County. ......eccccccceces State. ....cccececseceees “Why shouldn’t I want to go with 
them?” Bobby blazed. “They treat me 
—| decent, anyway. I’m going with them to- ‘ 
morrow and that’s all there is to it.” no 
Slane planer pipe || J@fflery’s Manne Canoe Glue || Don came away. When he got back t2 mi 
organ, flat, hoops, BEST FILLER FOR CANVAS roop headquarters Tim and Andy Ford ‘ 
— gn tacks, ees Lies were already there ready for the “march, ' 
t springs, » net At i scat article that no boatman “Well? he ome ou 
a a eh Feaad Secs tnd Vertes eter ions || “He isn’t coming,” said Don. in 
Smastrated Books Describing Uses, FREE || ** 47. Friction top emergency cans, 6c, each: by mai “If he comes with the scouts,” Tim said ‘ 
. Can 47c. Send for faite. *Marine Glue What to Use and sas quietly—very quietly for him—* he ll be J 
American Steel & Wire Co. F Daaches, | V.P.86,8,A |} To 0 Use it os no Make Your Boat Leakproof.’’ Atall juletl) y.4q » : yo 
eeee LW. FERDINAND & CO.. 156 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass..U.8.4. || doing something decent. If he goes with ‘ 
: that Rivers crowd you can’t tell what may shc 
happen. My advice is to make him come.’ wh 
ae (NOES OORTERRIERS ee a st 
ROWBOATS The 20th Centur “Kidnap him,” said Tim. “Drag him ‘ 
et FISHBOATS All-Round Dogs along.” He was serious about it. a 
MOTOR BOATS Choice Stock For Sale , , 
ypu ON shook his head impatiently. Kid- é 
OUTBOARD MOTORS | OORANG KENNELS napping? Why—— He walked to ag 
CATALOG FREE. doce Money CROCE OF BAIL | Te Lees the d d stared down the road for a 
Please state what you are interested in of Aire ‘Terriers € door, an a stare own tne roa ‘a Wo} 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. pin the World long time. Keep an eye on him,” Mr. (T 
1906 Ann Street PESHTIGO, WIS,' Dept. G, La Rue, Ohia Brown had said. If Mr. Brown knew what 
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was happening back in Chester—— 
Several scouts, arriving with their equip- 
ment, passed him in the doorway. He 
made room for them absent-mindedly. 
Presently his mood of brown study gave 
place to a degree of action. 

“There’ll be a moon tonight,” he said 
over his shoulder. “How about hiking 
tonight about midnight? ” 

The assent was tumultuous, 

“ All right,” said Don. “Let your folks 
know, We'll leave here about eight 
o'clock. I’m going home for my things.” 

At 7 o’clock Don got back to head- 
quarters. As he had expected, at the last 
moment eight or nine scouts found that 
they could not go. The others were there, 
waiting impatiently. He called Ritter. 

“Run up to Bobby’s house,” he said. 
“Don’t let him see you. Just find out if 
he’s there and what he’s doing.” 

Ritter, wondering, departed. Don called 
Tim and Andy. “Want to take a walk 
with me?” he asked. 

“Count me,” said Tim in a voice that 
held an edge of excitement. 


WENTY minutes passed—and then 

Ritter turned into the street. By 
that time the trek wagon had been run 
out into the roadway, the lantern had 
been lighted, and a dozen busy hands 
were testing knots and lashings. 

“He’s in the kitchen getting something 
to eat,” Ritter reported. “Is he coming 
with us?” 

“T imagine so,” said Don. He turned 
to Andy and Tim and nodded, and a wide 
grin settled over Tim’s face, 

“Oh, boy!” he said. “ Think we'll hav« 
to rush him, Don? ” 

“This won’t be a kidnapping,” said Don. 
“He'll come of his own accord.” 

Reaching the street where Bobby lived, 
they withdrew to the other side of the road 
and sat behind a shielding hedge. The 
light in the Brown kitchen went out. 

“Come on,” said Don. 

They walked out into the road and 
sauntered down to Bobby’s gate. Just as 
they reached it the front door opened, and 
Bobby appeared on the porch, locked the 
door, and came down the short walk 
whistling. 

“Hello, Bobby,” said Don. 

The whistle choked. Bobby 
short. 

“H—hello!” He looked doubtfully at 
the three forms in the darkness. 

“Got your haversack, haven’t you?” 
Don said genially, “I knew you’d come 
with us.” He took the boy’s arm and 
turned him toward the Troop building. 
Tim and Andy fell in behind. 

“Tm not going that way.” 

“Of course you are.‘ Don’t be foolish.” 

“T tell you,” Bobby said angrily, “I’m 
not going with the Troop. You can’t 
make me do what I don’t want to do.” 

“Oh, yes, you are,” said Tim. 

This time Bobby withdrew his arm with 
a wrench. A quick spring, and he was 
outside the triangle that had hedged him 
in on three sides, 

“Keep away from me,” he panted. “If 
you touch me I’ll shout for help.” 

“All right,” said Don; “you'll have to 
shout then. And you can tell your father 
when he comes home we were trying to 
stop you from going with Joe and Pete.” 

“You—you big bully:” Bobby cried 
almost tearfully. After 'l he was only a 
boy, and a very small boy at that. 

“T knew you’d come with us,” Don said 
again, and touched his arm. Without a 
word Bobby walked ahead of them. 

(To be continued in August Boys’ Lire) 
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to pass such a test as he would give. 


$ 4 
There’s lots of fun, as well as the finest 
kind of exercise, in every boy's wheel, 
but in order to get the most out of your 


bike, be sure it has a 





“The Brake that Brought the Bike Back ”’ 


then you'll have all the pleasure of 
cycling without the hard work — for with 
a New Departure you can coast down 
every hill and along the level stretches. 
And this dandy brake will stop your 


wheel in its own length any time. 


What Kind of a‘ Boy rk 
Would You Like to Be? x, 


Wouldn't you be a’pretty proud | 
a great authority — like | 
Walter Camp, who smiles at you 
from the top of this page — should 


call you “100 ‘per cent perfect 
physically” ? But you need the strong, 
supple muscles and good red blood that 
come from healthy, out-of-door exercise 






If you're going to have a new bike, don’t — 


forget to look for the New Departure 
Coaster Brake — or get your dealer to put 


one on your old wheel. 


984 Oude Vet orb. 
kare vege o 


The New Departure Manufacturing Co., Bristol, Conn. 











The World’s Best Shoe Polish 


100 Shines Sold in the 
sags Best Stores, or 
- Zz By Mail 10c 


Scouts, no more shoe worries if you use E-2, Old Shoes look like new. 
Have a box in your camp kit. Colors: Black, Tan, Ox Blood, Brown. 
MARTIN & MARTIN 
3005 Carroll Ave. Chicago 
“E-Z makes A REAL Service Shine’’ 














CAMP PENACOOK 


Come along—the water’s fine. 
North Sutton, White Moun- 
tains, N. H. 
All field and water sports. 
21st Season. 
A Camp for 30 Selected Boys. 
Experienced counsellors and 
Teachers. 
Write for Booklet to 
R. B. MATTERN, M.S. 
Doses FERRY ON HUDSON 
New York 








Whipping T 
Boys ipping Top 
Wild, Fast and Furious Fun. 

Greatest top invention of the age. 
Perpetual motion at a crack of the whip. 


Sent complete including patented whipping 
top and daudy whip with lash, 35 cents. 


The Standard Toy and Novelty Company 


606 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, O. 





HOW TO RAISE MONEY 

Mail us any old or broken watches, dis- 
carded jewelry, worn out rings, stick pins, 
bracelets, silver knives or spoons, old false 
teeth—and anything containing gold, silver or 
platinum. We will mail you the highest prices 
in spot cash (no checks) and will return your 
goods if the prices we send you are not satis- 
factory. 

OHIO SMELTING & RE 


FINING CO. 
226 Lennox Building (131) Cleveland, Ohio, 








50 
STAMPS 


[No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expertin stamp 
matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory service.] 








Here’s a chance for you to fill that gap 
in your stamp album. 


Use our approval sheets which contain stamps of particular 
countries or stamps of rare varieties to help you select an in- 


teresting set 
name of some responsible person 
tamps 


Write us today, ving the 
and we will send you several approval sheets of the s' 


aii SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th Street NEW YORK 
SN AP 150 Different Forcign, 15. 60 Different 
U. S., including $1 and $2, revenues, fo" 
lle. With each order we give free our pamphlet which 
tells “How to Make a Collection Properly.”” Queen City 
” Stamp & Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 














TAMPS! 

50 all diff. Belgium, (large, bi-color), Cuba, China, 

India, Jamaica;.Japan, Portugal, Venezuela, etc., 
only 10c.; 100 all diff., 20c:; 1,000 well mixed, only 
40c.; 100 diff. U.S. only, nice collection, 50c.; 1,000 
hinges, 10c. Agts. wtd. 50% commissién. List Free. 
I BUY STAMPS. L. B. DOVER, Overland, Mo. 


61 all different Stamps from 
STAMPS FREE all countries, free. Postage 
3c. Mention this paper. Large album, 15c. If possible 
send names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Big list, Coupons, 
Hinges, etc., free to Approval Applicants, for names, a 
dress 2 collectors, 2c postage. U.T.K. STAMP CO., 











Utica, N. Y. 
oO STAMPS. 105, China, etc., stp. dictionary and list 
300w bargains, 2c. Album (500 pictures), 3c. Cata 


stps. of world, 15c. 32 p. book, 3c. 
A. BULLARD & CO., Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 


“cc 99___ every scout knows its 
TEAM -WORK value; we apply it to 
stamp collecting; write and ask us—we'll teil you 
how, and send you some stampseon approval that'll 
make your eyes stick out. 
CONCORD STAMP CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 


LOOK BOYS—76 Postage Stamps, all different, 10c; 40 
var. U. S. 10c; 50 var. British Colonies, 10c. 
BORSCH & POTTER, 442 Widener Bidg., Phila., Pa. 











Coins, Stamps, Indian Relics Exchanged for United Profit 
Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 
COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


5 unused French Colonies to Approval Applic- 
ants. EDWIN H. BAILEY, Farmingdale, N. Y. 


different stamps 10c. 200,25c. Approval 
s at big 

MICHAEL, 5602 Prairie, Chicago 

5 all different. Trans- 

vaal, Turkey, Brazil, 


Peru, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, Ceylon, Java, etc.,and Album, 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 60 different U. S. 
25c; 1000 hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per 
cent List Free. [ buy stamps. 


C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Approval Selections at 70% Discount 


Reference required. Boy Scout Membership sufficient. 
U. S. precancels on approval at }4c. each. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dep’t K, Hanover, Penna. 
25 STAMPS ti 0, ‘Son “dlustrated album 
and hinges, 10c. WRIGHT, 47 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


COLASST SESS Sectnee., 00000: Genyncbaen.canaes 
FREE 


10 STAMPS FREE to approval arplicant. 
B. J. Crawford, West Falls Church, Virginia 





FRE 
10 


























5 big unused French Colonies to approval 
applicants. Geo. B. Linn Company, Co! Ohio 








4 Mozambique Co. Stamps Free to approval customers. 
Reference necessary. Charles T. Schell, Braintree, Mass. 





Canadian Packet Free—Carey Issues, Maple Leaves, 
War Tax, etc.,2c postage. Midland Stamp Co., Toronto, Can. 


Borneo Packet, 60 Stamps, 11c. Zanzibar Cameroons, 
Fiji Caboon, Cyprus, etc.; Journal free. 
Brooks, 43, Edmund St., Camberwell, Eng. 

















Album, fi *ket of 

Aen. Son oat et of stamps, 100 hinges, 9c., 

Paragon Stamp Co.,89 RuthrienSt.,Roxbury,Mass. 

$ Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Prices. Get Posted at once, 
Clarke CoinCo., Box 10, Le Roy,N. Y. 

FREE GENUINE MEXICAN VILLA DOLLAR BILL 





OLD COINS Wanted—@?2 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of 
coins. Keep ALL old money, you may have a coin worth Many. 
dollars over face value. Send 10c for New IIl’s’t Coin Value 











. with 150 foreign stamps fora dime. Bargain 
list free. J. NAGLE, 740 Weiser, Reading, Pa. 
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Real News for 
Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 








N letters hidden away in attics 
and cellars there are many 
valuable stamps which have 
never come into the possession 

of collectors. Every now and then “finds” 
of such franking labels are made, and 
sometimes these stamps are sold for 
thousands of dollars apiece. Many rare 
stamps have been brought from obscur- 
ity by boys who have searched through 
trunks containing letters and documents 
written or printed sixty or seventy years 
ago, Have you browsed through your 
grand-dad’s old trunks? 

‘ There are other rare stamps in the 
possession of men who, philatelists when 
they were boys, are saving them until 
their sons or grandsons are old enough 
to show interest in the hobby. In this 
connection the editor is informed that 
Mr. Frank Presbrey, who is a member of 
the Executive Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America, has a number of rare adhesives 
which he collected when he was a boy. Mr. 
Presbrey has a _ two-year-old grandson 
who, he hopes, is going to develop into a 
“stamp fan,” and if and when this boy 
does become a collector he is going to have 
some mighty fine stamps to start off with. 

When Mr. Presbrey, now a leader in 
the advertising world, was a boy he lived 
in Washington, and one of his chums was 
the son of the man who then was Post- 
master General of the United States. A 
few years after the Confederate cities of 
Memphis and Nashville came into the 
control of the Union military forces, the 
Post Office Department at Washington 
received some of the Confederate local 
stamps issued in those two cities. Post 
Office Department officials did not regard 
these labels as particularly valuable, and 
the son of the Postmaster General had 
no difficulty in obtaining some of them. 
Mr. Presbrey was given a few copies by 
his chum, and today he has them secured 
in a safe deposit vault waiting for his 
grandson to become a collector. 

Your catalogue will show you that the 
Memphis locals today are worth from 
$1.50 to $50 each and the Nashville locals 
from $6 to $150, depending on whether 
they are used or unused. 


AMERICAN ISSUES. 

Mo new stamps have been put forth 
by the United States Government, and 
others are in prospect. Some of these 
recent contributions to our country’s phila- 
telic history are surcharged adhesives for 
use in China; others are new proprietary 
revenue labels printed as a result of the 
Congressional legislation a few months 
ago placing fresh taxes on medicines. 
The stamps which are soon to come if ex- 
periments being conducted at Washington 
are considered successful will be the cur- 
rent set reissued with altered perforations. 
The adhesives for use in China are all 
the values of the present U. S. issue from 
1 cent to $1—sixteen varieties—except the 
11 and 13 cent denominations, now sur- 
charged with the inscription “Shanghai, 
China” in two lines, with an additional 
overprinted value appearing between the 
two lines. This additional value is twice 
the face value of each stamp. For ex- 
ample, the new value of the 1 cent is two 
cents, and on the 9 cent stamp is “18 


cent,” and on the $1 is “$2.’ All these 
stamps are overprinted in black except 
that the surcharge is in red on the 7 cent 
and $1 denominations. 

What is the reason for the appearance 
of these labels? It is because the Chinese 
silver dollar is regarded as worth only 
half as much as the American gold dollar. 
The official circular issued by A. M. Dock- 
ery, Third Assistant Postmaster General 
says that “these stamps are intended for 
sale by the Postal Agency at their sur- 
charged value in local currency, and will 
be valid to the amount of their original 
values for the prepayment of postage on 
mail addressed from the U. S. Postal 
Agency at Shanghai to addresses in the 
United States.” 

By “local currency” is meant Chinese 
silver cents, four of which will be required 
in payment for a 2 cent overprinted 
United States stamp to prepay postage 
through the American post office in Shang- 
hai to the United States. Mr, Dockery’s 
circular adds that these stamps “will not 
be issued to postmasters in the United 
States,” and this probably means that 
none of the Shanghai issue will be avail- 
able for American collectors until the 
stamps have first gone all the way from 
Washington, to China and back to this 
country. 


HE new internal revenue stamps are 

dark blue in color, watermarked double 
lined U. S. I. R., and are perforated 11. 
They are surface printed, which means 
they are made with the aid of a camera 
and not from an engraved steel plate. It 
is understood that thus far the 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 8, 10, 20 and 40 cent denominations have 
appeared. 

The Government meanwhile is endeavor- 
ing to do its stamp perforating more eco- 
nomically and in faster time. With this 
purpose in view the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing has been experimenting 
with a new perforating machine. At the 
time this was written no conclusions had 
been announced as to whether permanent 
use of this machine would be adopted but 
it was reported that already the 1 cent 
stamp had been found perforated 1214. 

If the entire series comes forth per- 
forated 12% it will mean the withdrawal 
of the present “perf, 11” set, and also new 
spaces in future albums. The Govern- 
ment experimented with perforations a 
few years ago, issuing them “perf. 12” 
about 1912, “perf. 10” in 1914, and adopt- 
ing “perf. 11” in 1917 as the one most 
adaptable for separating the stamps 
quickly without tearing them. 


COMMEMORATIVE. 


HERE will be many issues of postage 

stamps put forth in memory of events 
of the world war. One of the first of 
these sets is being prepared by Belgium, 
commemorating the liberation of the 
country from the rule of the Germans. 
Five, 10 and 25 centime denominations 
are being printed, and it is understood 
Belgium soon wi'l issue a regular series 
to take the place of the current one, which 
appeared shortly after the Hun invaded 
King Albert’s land. The monarch’s por- 
trait is shown on the new commemorative 
stamps. 
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On Nature’s Trail 
ce oncluded from _ — 


Teoeeeeeeere ennereeneNe 





Des eeaaaneneata tinea 


anes dose wall prong prennary prey the 
shady side of a house, if the soil there is 
moist. 

The novice is always puzzled to know why 
the stemless lady’s slipper is so-called. In 
this case the word stem refers to the sub- 
terranean and invisible part of the plant 
that bears the leaves and the flowers. It 
has no plant stem, the leaves being sessile 
on the ground. It does not refer to the 
flower stem. There are other species that 
have tall plant stems. 


F one has the temerity to venture into 

the cool bogs he may run across the 
water arum or marsh calla, whose white 
spathe opens out quite flat. The long, 
creeping rootstocks have the peculiar 
habit of decaying at one end while grow- 
ing at the other. This plant has the dis- 
tinction of being a true Calla. The calla 
lily of cultivation belongs to the genus 
Richardia. 

The foregoing is by no means a com- 
plete enumeration of the flowers of the 
season. There are many others in 
the floral procession which soon passes 
and leaves us naught but pleasant mem- 
ories and anticipations for another year. 
—W. I. Beecrorr. 

HE purpose of this paragraph is to 

urge you to “shoot butterflies with 
your eyes ’; in other words, examine a but- 
terfly carefully. At the front under the 
head is the wonderful tongue that may be 
unrolled like a watch spring. It is a suck- 
ing tube and well worth careful attention. 
At and near the tip is a fringe of little 
projections. These are the taste organs. 

The wings are made of horny tubes. 
They are not solid network. The inner 
tube is filled with air, the outer with what 
corresponds to blood. After the butter- 
fly has emerged from the chrysalis, this 
circulation is almost if not entirely sus- 
pended. On these horny tubes are 
stretched broad membranes clothed with 
overlapping scales. 

Interesting books have been written on 
the manner in which buterflies imitate one 
another and their surroundings. The 
Monarch is distasteful to birds, but the 
Viceroy in color and general appearance 
so closely resembles the Monarch that the 
birds have learned to avoid it. Thus the 
Viceroy escapes. 


PT ee 


“World 
Brotherhood 


Oo ‘the. few te ‘of Casche- Mevebien 

stamps sent by Scout Spicka of 
Prague, Bohemia, to be given American 
scouts who would correspond with him, 
were added three more sets sent by him 
recently: thus we were able to send a set 
of stamps to each of seven letter writers 
out of the large number that wrote in re- 
sponse to the offer made in the Stamp De- 
partment of Boys’ Lire for May. The 
seven boys whose letters were selected as 
the best, and to whom the stamps have 
been sent, are: 

Barth Wm. O’Loughlen, J. G. Krieger, 
Francis R. Fingado, Cyril A. Hart, Grant 
W. Selch, Harold E. ‘Jansen and Gerald 
Gross. 

Several other letters received were 
sent on to Scout Spicka, some by request 
of their authors, 
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Boys, Are You Prepared—With Wireless? 


In the great World War, the wi-eless amateur who was prepared, played an all 
important fart on land, at sea and in the air. 
‘ ae with the Government wireless ban off, are you keeping up-to-date in the field 
of radio ? 
Boys who build or reconstruct their apparatus on the De Forest Radio Unit System 
ave the ones who will hereafter be prepared with High Grade Standard Government and 
Commercial apparatus. 






































I—Double Inductance Coil Mtg. ULC-300 2—Weather and Dust Proof Galena 
Price $3.30 Detector D-101. Price $2.25 
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4—Typical De Forest Henge In- 


ductance Coil, in wave engths of 


3—90° Variable Air Condenser Type CV-500. Price $4.40 ay A —. Prices ranging 


Limited number of these individual Units—suitable for use in wider range apparatus 
—can now be had direct from the factory. Transportation charges prepaid on all orders 
over $10.00. 

. <— your Range of Communication—Get The News of World Interest 
y Radio. 
Build by The De Forest Radio Unit System. Use your own ingenuity. ORDER NOW, 


DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. CO. 
1415 Sedgwick Avenue New York City 








Catalog BS will be mailed on receipt of 5c. to defray postage. 























THE LITTLE 
TRUMPET 
FOR SCOUTS 


WITH ONE VALVE 


Something 
New and a 
Great Success 





The Little Scout Trumpet 


This is not an ordinary bugle, sometimes called a trumpet, but a regular one valve 
trumpet that can produce reai patriotic and popular airs with almost the same degree 
of perfection as the three valve cornets or trumpets. 

Little scouts are ordering them for bands to be played with drums. Instrumentation 
for the same trumpets can be used as follows: Ist Trumpet, 2nd Trumpet, 3rd Trumpet 
and 4th Trumpet. This gives the four harmony parts which when played with drums 
or any other instruments will produce wonderful results. The Little Scout Trumpet is 
built high grade only, the same as the famous Conn Cornets, best of material and 
workmanship. They blow very easy, are perfect in tune and possess a rich carrying tone. 


For catalogues, photos, and other information address C.G. CONN, LTD., ELKHART, IND. 
(World's largest manufacturers of Band Instruments) 




















BICYCLE TIRES 
The Kind That “Get There” 


OU will find new joy and 
greater safety in bicycling 
when you use Federal Tires. 

They are practically puncture 
proof and non-skid sure. 

They “ Get There ” in spurting 
and in hill climbing. There’s 
“Go” in their speedy build and 
“ Keep-on-Going ” in their tough 


treads,—you are not held back 
by accidents. 

There is a dandy line of treads, 
with a wide variety of colors and 
prices to select from. If your 
dealer has not your style in 
stock, send us his name and 
address and we will mail you a 
handsome booklet and a pennant. 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 
Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle, Bicycle and Car- 


riage Tires, Rubber Heels, Fibre Soles, 


Horse Shoe 
Rubber Goods. 


Pads, Rubber Matting and Mechanical 
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r ~=—s «|, “SCALOMETER” 
. a 
A —a practical pocket rule (6 
i inches) with 4 sets of scales 
! for DISTANCES 


measuring 
HEIGHTS, WIDTIS, 
LENGTHS and ANGLES. Es- 
pecially adapted for BOY 
SCOUT work, indoors and out. 
Every Boy Scout needs one. 
Price 50 cents postpaid. 


Standard Scientific Company 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Dollars in Hares, 


We pay $7.00 to $9.50 a pair and ex- 
press charges. BIG PROFITS. We 
furnish guaranteed high grade stock 
and buy allyouraise. Use back yard, 
barn, cellar, attic. Contract and 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASSOCIATION 
309 H, Broadway :: :: :: 














Boys—there’s Money in Squabs: 
Be a squab raiser and earn extra 
money. Use Purina Pigeon wees 
and follow the Purina Plan. Profit 
assured. Write today. 

|A CO. 


PURIN. 
685 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. __ 
Purina Poultry and Pigeon Feeds 
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Johnny Guinn: 
Bugler 


(Continued from page 9) 














a bit of sleep. The sentries walked back 
and forth, soaked, with the rain in their 
faces. 

Johnny was on the lee side of the tree. 
It was fairly dry. He knew the dog tent 
would be wet. He slid down sleepily and 
soon dozed off with his back against the 
tree, his bugle swung around his shoulder. 

The sergeant looked at his watch and 
started off to arouse the relief. As he bent 
down to shake the first sleeping form, a 
figure rose out of the night—the swish of 
steel, unheard in the storm—and the 
sergeant’s severed head fell from the blow 
of a kriss at the foot of the native scout. 

Suddenly—and before the sentries were 
aware—forms were rushing upon them, 
forms that did not heed the challenge, but 
came swiftly, silently. 

Shots were fired, voices rang out, but it 
was too late. The Moros are the most ter- 
rible hand-to-hand fighters probably in the 
world, and the little company was mas- 
sacred, men were cut down asleep and 
arousing from sleep. Some tried to flee, 
but the place was surrounded, and the 
Moros closed in. 

The storm roared and the rain fell in 
wind-driven sheets. But the Moros did not 
yell. They could not have been heard at 
the camp two miles away if they had, but 
silence seemed a part of their plan. 

Johnny, sleeping under the tree some 
yards away from the tent, awoke with a 
cry of fright. But in the noise of rifles 
and yelling soldiers his voice was unheard. 
He saw that the soldiers had been rushed 
by the swarm of black bodies that poured 
from the night like demons materialized 
out of the very darkness itself; and, 
scarcely knowing what he was doing— 
though he realized that fighting was use- 
less—he scrambled up the tree under 
which he had been sleeping and, carefully 
feeling his way, pushed as far upwards as 
he could go. 


HE slaughter was over. He alone had 

escaped: and it came bitterly into his 
mind that he had run away. He had often 
wondered how he would act in a fight and 
had promised himself that no matter how 
badly frightened he was that he would not 
run—he would die first. He wished that 
he had emptied his revolver and_ then 
rushed in hand to hand to be cut down like 
a man; and tears came from his eyes and 
mingled with the rain that swept down on 
the tree and trickled from the leaves as 
from innumerable tiny gutters. 

He could not tell what was going on 
below, but he knew that none of the 
soldiers were alive. They never are after 
Moros capture them. All through the long 
night he could hear them working, work- 
ing. They were cutting down trees! Once 
they began to chop at the tree in which he 
was perched but after a few blows they 
stopped. He did not know, but fortunate- 
ly it was an iron wood, and would take 
too long to chop down. 

He wondered if they would be able to 
see him at dawn. He was chilled with 
fear, and bitterly ashamed of himself for 
that fear. But he could not help it. He 
was cramped and his arms and legs ached. 
He could not get in a restful position. He 
thought of dropping himself down into the 
midst of them and firing unti! his revolver 
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was empty and then—well, he would die 
like a man anyway. Sergeant Cary would 
not be ashamed of him. He shuddered to 
think of what the Sergeant would ‘say 
when he knew that he, Johnny, had climbed 
a tree and hid! 

The rain stopped, but the Moros did not 
stop work. There were swarms of them. 
He thought of trying to slip down and 
escape—but that would be impossible. 
What on earth could they be doing? Then 
he remembered what the Sergeant on 
guard had said but a few hours before: 
“If the army should march through down 
there, not a man’d come back—alive!” 
they were building an ambush! 

Then came the dawn—light all at once. 
The sun came up bright and warm, a 
beautiful day after the stormy night, and 
Johnny, trembling in every muscle, peered 
anxiously down at the horde of Moros. 
They had brought trees and rocks and 
heaped them at the edge of the ravine. 
And Johnny looked across and down into 
the valley through which the aymy was 
soon to pass. If it filed through that 
ravine it was lost—yet it could not be 
stopped—not unless—but how on earth 
could he warn it? 

True, he had his bugle; but then he was 
supposed to be up there on the heights 
with his bugle, and when the army marched 
close enough to hear, the officers would 
probably be only puzzled by anything that 
he could sound on it. And at the first 
note he would be attacked by the Moros— 
and killed—killed! A cold sweat broke on 
him. 


T day-break the army was ready to 

advance. A native scout came in 
and reported to the Colonel’s adjutant that 
he had just come from the ravine heights 
and all was secure and quiet. He was the 
same scout that had severed the sergeant’s 
head. Colonel Peters was confident and 
impatient. The advance guard went on, 
the army followed. 

From his lofty perch Johnny could see 
the advance skirmishers come into the val- 
ley. They were Marines! 

From the heights of the ravine the 
American flag had been hoisted as usual. 
The Moros were cunning. 

The Marines came on, after them the 
solid companies of marching soldiers. And 
below him squatted the Moros, crowds of 
them, lying low, keeping their knots of hair 
from the sight of the glasses that might 
be turned on them from below, and peering 
between rocks. 

The army would defile unsuspectingly 
through the ravine unless stopped and dt 
once—and it would be death to all! 

Johnny unslung his bugle. Carefully, 
not shaking a leaf, he leaned far out and 
swelling his lungs, puffed out his cheeks as 
though to burst them—then from _ the 
heights there rang the long piercing note 
of “ Attention!” 

The startled Moros leaped up and about, 
unable at first to locate the sound, and 
suspecting witchcraft. 

The bugle’s voice carried far out and 
reached the ears of Marines and wafted 
= until it came faintly to Col. Peters him- 
self. 

Then suddenly it seemed the bugler had 
gone crazy. Such calls were never heard. 
The whole army listened, puzzled, wonder- 
ing. The fellow must be insane: 

Toot—toot toot—toot, toot toot—toot, 
toot toot—toot—toot, toot—toot! 

Over and over those screaming notes 
were flung from the bugle onto the valley 
like a frantic warning. 

Then shouted Sergeant Cary into the 
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Bicycles 








We Back This Trademark 
With Our Reputation 


YOU can point with pride and satisfaction to the 
Davis-Made trademark on your bicycle. 

It is a mark of distinction and quality—and is so 
recognized, 


We back this trademark with our reputation. You will find 
it on all Davis-Made products. Dayton Bicycles deserve and 
bear this symbol. Our new catalog tells in detail about these 
fine bicycles. Write-for Catalog B-11 and see the Dayton at 


your dealer's. 


Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio 























THE TOURISCOPE 


Illustrated Lectures and Travel Talks for Boy Scouts 

Scout Masters and boys’ leaders are depending more and more upon illustrated 
lectures in their work of teaching and amusing Boy Scouts and members of other 
boys’ organizations. Touriscope films, projected clearly and dependably by the Touri- 
scope, provide lectures that are at once instructive and entertaining to the boys. 

EACH LECTURE IS A SCHOOL FOR SCOUTS 

You may now definitely arrange for a comprehensive series of illustrated lectures 
on Boy Scout work and related activities. Excellent programs of wide interest are 
already on hand and others are being released by National Headquarters, Boy Scouts 
of America. 

For those who already have a lantern, we have a Touriscope attachment that will 
fit any standard Mazda Stereopticon. 
LECTURES NOW AVAILABLE ARE 
(1) For the General Public. (2) For Men. (3) For Mothers. 
(4) For Boys. (5) For Churches. 6) For Schools. (7) On Knots. 


( 
Send for them today 
Room 1102 Lincoln Building 
Chicago, U. 8S. A. 





THE TOURISCOPE COMPANY Washington near State 



























































You’ll Sleep Like a Top 


When reveille sounds you'll roll 
out with plenty of pep—if you’ve 
been sleeping between a pair of 
“Kampwell” Outing Blankets. They 
keep you snug and warm no matter 
how cold the wind blows off the 
lake. They come in two styles: 
“Kampwell” Woolen and “Kamp- 
well” Water-Proofed. 


“Kampwell” Woolen Blankets are 
made in a double weave reinforced 
fabric, insuring extra warmth and 
extracomfort. Big man’s size; 62x84 
inches—in fourgrades, each maderate 
in price. Regular army patterns. 
Three shades: silver grey, navy blue 
and army olive drab. 


“Kampwell” Water-Proofed 
Blankets keep you dry on damp days 
and rainy nights. They're made of 
water-proofed duck and wool-lined. 
Beat rubber all hollow when it comes 
to shedding water.—No surface to 
crack. 


“Kampwell” Outing Blankets have 
made a big hit with good scouts 
everywhere. Cross-country hikers, 
mountain climbers, hunters, fisher- 
men, civil engineers, etc., swear by 
‘em. Get your “Kampwell” Outing 
Blankets at your sporting goods, 
hardware or dry goods store—today. 

If your Sporting Goods dealer does nor carry 
**Kampwell” Blankets you may obtain them 
from us direct. Write for prices and our il- 
lustrated folder. Special prices in quantities 


2 or more to Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls 
and similar organizations. 


TheWallace & Smith Company 
LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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“‘Kampwell” Blankets are made in 
the Wallace & Smith mills where the 
Motorweave Woolen Auto- 
mobile Robes are woven. Look for 
the Motorweave Man. He is always 
the sign of our dealer in your town. 
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You and dad go fishing in an “Old Town” 
Canoe. Keep in the open all you can. Out- 
door life made our soldiers full of the vim 
that swept all before them. 
Young and old need the 
healthful sport that canoe- 
ing offers. Send for catalog. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
897 Middle St, 
Old Town, Maine 


















USE YOUR LEISURE HOURS 


TO GET 
BICYCLES 
SCOUT UNIFORMS 
WRIST WATCHES 
CAMPING MONEY 
W.S.S.,E 

Let us tell you how to make big money 
by supplying your friends with first class 
matches they use every day at the regu- 
lar store price. Easiest thing you ever 
sold. Write today. 


PERFECT MATCH CoO. 
Dept. BL. 120 Liberty Street, N. Y. C. 




















raft CASH PAID for butterflies, insects. 
y The workis simple with my pricelist, 
pictures,descriptions, andinstruments. 
Hundreds of kinds wanted for collec- 
tions, colleges, museums. Send 4c at 
once for prospectus. Sinclair, Dealer 
fn Insects, D-79, Ocean Park, Calif. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


ears of the Marine Captain: ‘“ Moros! 
Moros! That’s Johnny’s bugle—I’d know 
it anywhere, and_ he’s _ signalling 
M-o-r-o-s!” 

But all the army, though it had not 
caught the dots and dashes of sound as set 
down in the naval code book, caught the 
warning. The Moros, realizing that their 
ambush had been disclosed, leaped up in 
plain sight, yelling and brandishing their 
krisses. 

Johnny blew on and on until he saw that 
the warning had been heard, and he heard 
the bugles in the valley below screaming 
their answers. The Marines turned from 
the valley and started scrambling up the 
sides of the ravine; after them came the 
soldiers and sailors. At the insistent 
shriek of a bugle and the harsh cries of 
officers that came faintly to Johnny’s ears, 
a troop of field artillery flung themselves 
forward through a cloud of dust, and shot 
and shrapnel began to burst on the heights. 
Branches and twigs were cut about him 
as the fragments whistled by his ears. 
Those below did not know he was in the 
tree—they had only heard his bugle; they 
had not seen him amid the foliage. 

But Johnny did not care. He did not 
think of it. The Moros were shooting at 
him from below, but the Moros know little 
or nothing of guns, and only a lucky shot 
would fetch him. He did not think of that. 
Two Moros were scrambling up the tree 
after him, and their friends below ceased 
shooting for a moment. 


OHNNY drew his revolver and bent 

down. He was cool as though on the 
target range. He was no longer ashamed. 
He felt death was coming soon, but he had 
saved the army; and he was going to fight 
as long as he could. So he leaned down, 
sighted carefully, and pulled the trigger. 
One Moro tumbled from branch to branch 
and fell. He shot again. The other 
clutched unsteadily at a limb, then toppled 
and fell clear. 

Yowls and howls of rage rose up at 
Johnny; and the firing started again. His 
shoulder suddenly felt as though some one 
had pushed something soft through it—no 
pain—but a sort of numbness. He knew 
he had been hit, and coolly loosening his 
belt, fastened it around the tip of the tree 
so that he could not fall, and saved his 
shells for the next tree climbers. 

The artillery had got the range, and the 
shrapnel was bursting rapidly. Something 
smote him on the chest, knocking his 
breath out. It did not hurt. But it left 
him dazed, faint. And there was blood. 
He peered down. The world seemed swim- 
ming about him. But there was a man 
climbing up—climbing fast. Johnny leaned 
down and shot. He emptied his revolver, 
and it fell from his weak hand. Something 
else was falling, too—yes, the man. 

And that noise—was it a buzzing in his 
ears? It was that, and something more— 
something familiar—it seemed so far away 
—like a dream, and yet it was clear—it 
must be close—and so familiar—ah! it was 
the voice of Sergeant Cary roaring, “ At 
“em, men, at ’em!” and the rattle of small 
arms, and the hoarse, defiant cry of Amer- 
ican marines and soldiers and sailors on 
the charge! 

Johnny closed his eyes and smiled—and 
when he awoke, twenty hours later, he 
seemed to be aching and burning in every 
part of his body. He moved and cried out 
in pain. 

“Ho, there, son! Coming around all 
right, aren’t you?” said Sergeant Cary as 
he laid a rough hand tenderly on the boy’s 
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Johnny was in a clean, white bunk in 
the Dandy Dick’s sick bay, and an electric 
fan whirred close to his head. 

“What’s happened?” Johnny 
weakly, puzzled. 

“What's happened! That’s what we all 
want to know, and have been waiting for 
you to come around and tell us. We 
didn't do anything but clean out about 
three thousand gugus so thoroughly that 
they won’t move a little finger without spe- 
cial permission from Uncle Sam, and we 
burned all the prahus and the cotta—nice 
little scrap we had there, but nothing to 
that fight on the ravine head. But you 
How on earth did you get up in that tree, 
and how on earth did you get nerve enough 
to blow that bugle with a horde of Moros 
under you? Colonel Peters says he is go- 
ing to recommend you for a Medal of 
Honor, and Captain McFarland told him 
that his own recommendation for the same 
thing had already gone in by wireless. 
Everybody’s talking about you. You’ve 
done the biggest thing since the battle of 
Manila Bay.” 

“Sergeant,” said Johnny softly, his eyes 
wide and frank, “I was scared stiff!” 

“Huh,” said Sergeant O’Leary. “That 
is nothing. I don’t talk much about it, you 
know, but I was Dewey’s orderly on the 
Olympia. And after the battle’s over the 
old Admiral goes to his cabin, and pretty 
soon he calls for me and gives me a mes- 
sage for the officer of deck. As I starts 
out he said, with that smile of his, ‘Or- 
derly, you were by me all through the 
fight. Did I show much nervousness?’ 

“And I ups and tells him the truth, 
that he looked as cool as a fish on ice. And 
I says to him that all through it I was 
shaking from my ears down.” 

“Then he says—with that smile, you 
know—‘ Orderly, while we are exchanging 
confidences, I might as well tell you that 
x felt more like a fish on a hot skillet.’ 

“So, son, I guess it’s a pretty good sign 
when a fellow’s scared a little—but does 
the brave thing anyhow!” 
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The Bird Census 
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he the past few years the Government 
has been taking a census of the birds 
of the United States. It is not only re- 
cording the names and locations of ail the 
species, but the approximate number of 
birds of each species. These tables will 
be especially valuable in estimating the 
value of various kinds of birds to agricul- 
ture, while everyone will be more or less 
interested in the result. Although the 
census returns are not yet all in, it is be- 
lieved that the most numerous bird in the 
United States is nct the sparrow, as is 
generally imagined, but the familiar robin. 
Unlike many other species, the robin is 
very friendly ; it nests near farm houses 
or other human habits ations, and is rarely 
found in forests far from civilization. The 
next bird in point of numbers is the spar- 
row. The other birds are, of course, less 
common than the robin or sparrow, but 
the census indicates that they are to be 
found by the million. Every lover of 
birds will be interested to know that ac- 
cording to this official bird census there 
are for every 100 robins some 49 catbirds, 
87 brown thrashers, 28 house wrens, 27 
kingbirds, and 26 bluebirds. A few years 
ago the bluebirds all but disappeared 
from the eastern states, but the census fig- 
ures show that they are returning. 





Right Up in the 


equipped with a 


Proved by eighteen years of leadership 
the most trustworthy, sturdiest, easiest 
in action. 

None of that jamming down hard to 
come toa halt. Just a slight pressure 
and the broad brake shoes take hold 
and produce a smooth, jarless show- 
down. A slightly harder pressure and 
—there you are at a complete standstill 
as smooth and easy as can be. 


unusually good reading. 


206 High Street - e ; 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK, 








—on the long incline—the steep descent—the narrow 
spaces where emergency stops are necessary—-you find 
absolutely dependable brake service when your bicycle is 


CORBIN DUPLEX 
COASTER BRAKE 


The 1919 Corbin Duplex Coaster Brake Catalog is 
We’ll be glad to send you one. 


CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 


AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION, SUCCESSOR 


CHICAGO, 


55 


Densest Traffic | 


On pretty nearly all good bicycles 
you'll find the Corbin Duplex is stand- 
ard brake equipment. Should you 
choose one that isn’t yet Corbin equip- 
ped, ask your dealer for the Corbin 
Duplex and insist on getting it. That 
means thoroughly enjoyable, comfort- 
able, easy, dependable brake service 


while the wheel lasts. 


New Britain, Conn. 
PHILADELPHIA 




















Copy this Sketch 


pod let’s see what you can do with 
ay and illustrators earn 


pth 
Uncle with 6c in stamps for ex- 
amples of the work of successful 
boy students which p will show the pos. 

sibilities for YOU. State your age. 


The London School 3! fittstrating 
1496 Schofield Bldg, Cleveland, 0. 








HURRAH FOR THE NC-4!! 


A fine set of foreign stamps to all who buy any of the mee bargains: 
INTA DE 


pirage 1911, 2'4r, 2c; 1912, 2a. 2c; rm GADA, 1896 
2hr, PoRTU asco da Gama, 2 

Hong Kong. 1914, 10¢, le; Mozambique 1 
1903, c; unnan Fou, 1908, $e; An 


bear " price ist free. 
TENVOD STAMP "CO.. 


5r, 2c; Madagascar 


99 Kosciusko Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


r, 2c; — 2re, 2c} 
ngra, 1896, 246r, 2c: 


——BOY SCOUT —_, 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Compiled by Lieut. Clifton Lisle, U. S. A. 
(formerly an Assistant Scout Master). 

If you are putting on an enter- 
tainment or play you need this. A 
big help in raising money for your 
troop. There’s material here for 
almost any program. 

Your bookstore has it—or we will 


send direct, postpaid. Price, paper 
binding, 35 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


925 Filbert Street Philadelphia 
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We Are Ready To ; 
Answer The Call 


Summer Camping Equipment 
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Dependable 


Hike Tent 2507 + “@©=2=_— 


NEW ARMY STYLE HIKE TENT 


No. 1363. This tent embodies the latest improvement and best features of small tent construction. 
Made of heavy khaki duck in the popular “ Dog” style used in the Army. Tent is divided in two equal 
parts so that each half can be rolled up like a blanket and conveniently carried over the shoulders of two 
boys to evenly distribute the weight. When the two sections are fastened together they form a complete 
tent with ample room for two boys. A compact, durable, well-made tent, strongly reinforced throughout, 
ideal for hiking, and one which will afford good shelter under all weather conditions. Complete 6.00 
with jointed poles, ropes, etc. Size 7’ 2” wide, 5’ 6” long and 3’ 7” high. Shipping weight, 9 lIbs,,,,. A 


CARRIAGE CHARGES COLLECT 


Sturdy Camp Blankets | Rainy Weather Equipment 


Short Length Khaki Blankets for Boys Waterproof Camp Blanket 
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No. 541. WATERPROOF CAMP BLANKET. When com- 
pelled to sleep in a tent or on the ground, this blaniret is in- 
dispensable. Will keep the moisture out from above and 
below. Thoroughly waterproof; will not tear, crack or be- 
come unserviceable after a limited use. Will always remain 
soft and pliable and will last indefinitely. Made of specially 
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These are durable woolen khaki blankets, identical in qual- constructed finely woven waterproof duck; olive drab; no 
ity to the full size blankets used by the United States Army. seams. A single waterproof sheet with brass grommets, ae 
b Ss. 72 inches. pping 
No. 1350. Size 55” x 66”, shipping weight, 4 Ibs... $5.00 }— Bg aaa ‘ = ‘ “sd bes é an on janeeens 2.50 
No. 1351. Blankets like the preceding, but larger. All are Ponchos 
at least 60” 66” siz 66” 70”. 
Pamer Be ee ee ae ee No. 536. WATER-PROOF PONCHO. This article has a 
Uniform first quality, but sold as they come as to size at one great variety of uses. Worn over the shoulders, affords ex- 
Bete. «GE GG, 6 Bibs dc ccccncscetccstvasies $6.00 cellent protection when caught in the rain. May also be 


used as a bed blanket to keep off dampness when sleeping on 
the ground, and as a cover for a Scout’s shoulder pack. Made 





Special Blanket Value for Scout Leaders like a single blanket, with opening in center for the head, 
No. 1398. S: lit th t Sip t closing with a ball and socket fastening. Size 45 by 72 = 
Dn gs —s =— , eS a inches. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs.............-seeeeees 5 

66” x 72 to 66” x 80”. Sold just as they come as to size at No. 537. LARGER PONCHO. Same as preceding. Size 

one price. Shipping weight, 4 Ibs................e6:. $37.50 66 by 90 inches. Shipping weight, 4 Ibs.........s0+ $3. 


See Equi tt Number of SCOUTING for Other Seasonable Supplies = 
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Ideal Official Scout Outfit 


Regulation Scout Hat 


No. 503. Regulation Scout Hat. 
Olive drab felt; ventilated 
crown; silk band; detachable 


(Former Price, $2.30) 


Scout Shirt 


No. 514. Scout Shirt. The 
regulation shirt for all uni- 
torms. Standard khaki ma- 
terial, two bellows’ pockets, 
coat style, equipped with offi- 
cial buttons. 


Order by age-size. 
Shipping weight, 1 Ib. $1.60 
(Former Price, $2.00) 


Scout Knife 


No. 1004. Scout Knife, Usually 
the first acquisition of a Scout. 
Stag handle, large polished cut- 
ting blade etched with official 
emblem, screw driver, can 
opener and boring tool for 
leather articles, Equipped so 


as to be hung on the 
Scout belt. Prepaid... $1.40 
(Former Price, $1.50) 


Aluminum Canteen 
No. 1201. Aluminum Canteen. 
The makers of this famous 
brand of aluminum utensils 
have made for the Boy Scouts 
of America an almost ideal 
canteen of heavy gauge stock 
with olive drab cover and ad- 
justable carrying strap. The 
capacity is just over a quart. 


Shipping weight, 1 
nape sna Mascaro $2.50 
(Former Price, $3.00) 


Scout Axe 


No. 1002. Scout Axe. The 
official axe for the Boy Scouts 
of America, stamped with the 
emblem. One of the first pieces 
of equipment that most Scouts 
want. Handy at every turn on 
hike and in camp. Made of one 
piece of solid steel, hand-forged 
and coated with a non-rusting 
finish. Page eg — Equip- 
ped with slot for draw- 

ing nails. Prepaid... $1.10 


(Former Price, $1.25) 


Leather Axe Sheath 


No. 1003. Leather Axe Sheath. 
It is not safe to carry an axe 
without a guard on the blade. 
Made of heavy selected leather. 
Edges copper riveted. Has slit, 
permitting axe to be 5 
worn on belt. Prepaid 3 ic 
Nos. 1002 and 1003. Axe 

and Sheath complete.. $1.35 


(Former Price, $1.50) 


Improved Scout Leggings 
No. 591. Improved Scout Leg- 
gings. This is the new legging 
used by the United States Gov- 
ernment and militia of many 
states. It is provided in re- 
sponse to a demand for a higher 
grade legging than heretofore 
supplied. Made of extra heavy 
olive drab canvas and provided 
with new style lacing. 
Shipping weight, 1 Ib. $1.10 


(Former Price, $1.40) 





A SCOUT IS LOYAL 


Scout Neckerchief 

o. 620. Pongee Neckerchief. 
A splendid quality of heavy 
pongee, size 28x32”, of excel- 
lent appearance, strong and 
durable. Sixteen colors as listed 
in catalog. Specify color when 
ordering. Price per 

dozen, $5.50 each..... 50c 


Scout Haversack 

No. 692. Scout Haversack. 
The new haversack closely 
follows that supplied by the 
United States Government. 
Made of good stout khaki ma- 
terial with web straps. 
Buckles and straps properly 
reinforced. Roomy and well 
—— to 7 See of hiker 
and camper. ipping 

weight, 1 Ib.......... $2.25 


(Former Price, $2.65) 


Scout Belt 

No. 6529. Scout Beit. For 
Scouts has been provided the 
most improved and up-to-date 
belt made of olive drab web- 
bing with gun-metal ‘1ttings, 
including snap hooks for at- 
taching equipment. ‘The patent 
buckle allows it to be put on 
and off quickly. Ship- 

ping weight, 5 ozs.... 45c 


In ordering give loose waist 
measurenient. 
(Former Price, 50c.) 


Aluminum Cook Kit 
No. 1200. Aluminum Cook Kit. 
A new Scout mess kit. Com- 
plete in every detail and bound 
to be popular. Outfit consists 
of patent fry pan with handle, 
cooking pot with cover, drink- 
ing cup, and stew pan, which 
also serves as plate or soup 
bowl. There is also a fork and 
spoon. All pieces, with excep- 
tion of fork and spoon, are 
made of heavy gauge pure 
aluminum of the famous 
“Wearever” brand. Parts 
nest compactly and do not 
rattle. Khaki carrying case 
to match uniform, with ad- 


justable strap. Weight, 
FUE cccsecesctctes 
(Former Price, $3.25) 


Scout Guard Rope 
No. 1276. Scout Guard Rope. 
Useful to Scouts when on 
parade duty, at rallies and ex- 
hibitions. Also valuable in 
emergencies and rescue work. 
Length, 15 feet; equipped 
with snap fastener and ring 
for joining to other 40. 
ropes. White ........ ic 
OE ID 6, 20 6 tc bdin sce $4.25 
(Former Price, 45c. ea.; 
$5.00 doz.) 
No. 1277. Same, but 
drab color, each...... 60c 


MO GE socnccdscccsced $6.50 


Scout Breeches 
No. 509. Scout Breeches, 
Standard Quality. The regu- 
lation article to match coat 
No. 506. Full pattern, 
equipped with belt loops and 
pockets. Legs laced below 
knee; to be worn with 
leggings or stockings. Ship- 


ne cceetase ee 
(Former Price, $2.25) 


When you need Scout supplies, do not forget that the Sales Department at National Head- 
quarters is conducted for the convenience of all Scouts and Scout Officials and that every 
penny of its small profit goes straight back into the Scout Movement. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCOUT SUPPLIES 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
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Good on the Hike 
Rich in 
Food 
Value 










The 
Wholesome 


3 and 1 Pound 
Sweet 


Package 
The B like it 
Bicycle riding is now 
gy made safe for everyone 
—autos hold no terror 
for the boy who has 


COASTER BRAKE his wheel equipped 
' \: : 

















with the ATHERTON 

COASTER BRAKE—it 
Pe will positively control 

: the bicycle in any 
emergency—* always.” 


Take a week-end run 
into the country— 
search out some good 
fishing, and that won- 
derful swimming hole 
that all live boys enjoy. 
Don’t be a_ stay-at- 
home, the ATHERTON 
COASTER BRAKE will 
insure your trip. 


For names of local 
bicycle dealers we 
will send you circu- 
lars and _ souvenir, 
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A BUFFALO METALCOODS CO. 
(Gz BUFFALO, N.Y. =! 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


LEXINGTON, MO. 


A preparatory school where character and rugged manhood are de- 
veloped. Individual attention given to the seemingly slow or un- 
developed boy. Program satisfies boys’ natural craving for action and 
excitement. Interest always maintained by combining theory with 
actual field work. 

Oldest military school west of the Mississippi. Superior equipment. 
New dormitory, 50-acre grounds with two athletic fields, track and out- 
door pool. Rated by United States Government as one of the ten 
“Honor Schools.” Military instruction in charge of active Army officer. 
Senior and Junior R. O. T. C. Separate department for small boys. 
43 miles from Kansas City. 


For catalog and all information, address 
COL. SANDFORD SELLERS, Supt., 1850 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 
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b f] raise. 
a bien demand, We sell on the INSTALLMENT plan. 200 
better than poultsy or sq ._ Parti head toselect from , Herd established 1891. 
contract, booklet how to raise FRE today. Send 10cforcontractand pricelist. Address 





CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO., 3111 Grand ott) Dept. R, The “Shadyside” Farms, North Benton, Ohio 


Boy Scouts in the 
Wilderness 
(Continued from page 23) 














to shin up that tree and bring down the 
honey. I’ve done all the hard work catch- 
ing the bees and finding the tree. Make a 
noise like a queen-bee as you go up so that 
the swarm wont bother you.” 

Joe paused and regarded his bare, brown 
legs reflectively. 

“TI thought you weren’t afraid of bees,” 
scoffed Will. 

“I’m not,” asserted the other, “ but that 
old tree looks kind of scratchy,” 

“Well, well,” jeered his companion, “if 
you’re going to be such a fussy old hen I 
suppose I’ll have to help you. Come along 
and I'll give you a lift to the end of one 
of these long branches so you won’t hurt 
your delicate legs.” 

At the end of a branch which came 
within six or seven feet of the ground Will 
hoisted Joe up on his shoulders. 

“Careful now,” he warned, “ don’t jump 
around on my back. What do you think 
I am—a spring-board! Ouch!” 

This last remark was jerked out as Joe 
gave him a tremendous kick with both feet 
and caught the end of the branch while 
Will rolled over into a white-thorn bush. 

“T’ve a mind to take a shot at you with 
a stone,” he yelled wrathfully, picking him- 
self up. 


OE said nothing but glided up from 

branch to branch like a_blacksnake 
until a minute later he was seated astride 
a limb directly in front of the opening 
from which the bees were swarming. There 
he carefully fixed the birch-bark platter 
in a convenient crotch and then began to 
break out a section of the decayed wood. 
Will forgot all about the threatened stone 
as the bees poured out in a black cloud 
which completely hid the Indian’s head and 
shoulders. Yet not one of them stung him. 
Joe belonged to that rare and fortunate 
class who are safe from stings. From his 
babyhood he had always been able to 
handle bees and even the fierce white-faced 
hornets and the huge digger-wasps without 
being harmed by them. Will of course did 
not know the secret of the Indian’s seeming 
courage. 

“Great Maria!” he observed to himself 
as he looked up at the whirling mist of 
bees above. “I’m glad I’m not up there! 
That kid certainly in the nerve. I hope 
they don’t sting him to death,” 

Just then a part of the swarm dropped 
down to investigate Will and proceeded to 
prove on his bare back that he at least was 
not a natural-born bee-man. With a howl 
that sounded like a syren-whistle he bur- 
rowed deep into the brushwood and pulled 
the branches and leaves over himself until 
he was entirely hidden from sight. There 
he lay until the attacking party buzzed 
sullenly back to the hive. When at last 
he ventured to peek out of the brush he 
could hardly bélieve his swollen eyes 
Seated comfortably astride a smooth stub 
was Joe with a dripping comb of golden 
honey in either hand. Looking down while 
taking a large satisfying bite from his 
right-hand comb, the Indian noticed his 
partner’s head peering out from under the 
leaves. 

“M-m-m-m! heap nice, heap sweet,” he 
called down. “You come up here, Will 
quick before I eat all honey up.” 

Will did not dare to answer for fear of 
calling the attention of the swarm to him- 
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Allen Military School 
West Newton, Mass. 
U. S. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge says: 
“It is a great pleasure to me to know that a schoo 
with the history and standing of the Allen School 
has taken up with such seriousness and complete- 
ness the work of giving military training to is 
pupils. This is something that all our large schools 
and all cur colleges and universities ought to do.”” 
A country school ten miles from Boston. Where 
the boy’s development is moulded under military 
discipline. College preparatory and elective courses 
under mature and experienced teachers. Small 
classes permit personal attention and create a feel- 
ing of fellowship between teachers and student. 
Fine modern buildings, home-like dormitories, 
Younger boys in separate residences under the di- 
rect care of house masters and mothers. Every 
facility for indoor and outdoor sports with gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, and athletic fields. For 
booklet address 
THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., Director 
Waltham Street, West Newton, Mass. 
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Vive buildings. Twenty acres. Pre- 
pares for Colleges and Technical 
Schools. Ranks with the highest grade 
schools in New England, yet the tuition 
is moderate. Individual influences and 
instruction. Modern gymnasium. Ath- 
letic field, running track. Skating. In- 
vigorating winter sports. 40th year. 
Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D., Rector 
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erry In One Year 


Thoroughly equipped fireproof dormito- 
ries, dining hall, laboratories, shops. 
Free catalog. 27th year opens Oct. 1,1919 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
138 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Yeu can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for70-page book on Stam. 
mering and Stuttering, “Its and Cure.” It tells how I 
cured myseif after stammering for 20 years. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 106 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 
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self again and had to lie there watching 
Joe conscientiously fill himself to the brim 
with choice bits of honeycomb. When at 
last the Indian began to lower the honey- 
filled platter towards the ground about 
half the swarm came down with it. Some 
of the advance-guard found Will again 
and this time that injured individual 
crawled out of his refuge and frantically 
waving his arms ran down the hillside 
towards the camp. 

“Come back, come back!” shouted Joe 
after him, “you not like honey?” 

Towards sunset the Indian approached 
the lean-to carrying both platters loaded 
with masses of honey, golden-yellow, 
golden-white and _ golden-brown. Will, 
swabbing his stung face with sphagnum 
moss dipped in hot water, regarded him 
reproachfully. 

““I suppose you think you’re smart,” he 
said at last to the grinning Joe, “ but I'd 
give a dollar, if I had one, to know how 
you kept those bees from stinging you to 
death.” 

“M-m-m-m-m,” was all that the latter 
would answer, 

“What’s that?” 

“ M-m-m-m-m.” 

“T don’t quite follow you.” 

“That noise like queen-bee,” explained 
Joe. “You forget to make it.” 

Thereupon he laughed and laughed until 
he had to lie down and roll around on the 
pine-needles. Nor did he stop until Will 
threatened him with a dish of hot water. 


HAT night was one of feasting. The 





boys began with roast partridge and | 


broiled brook-trout flavored with great 
mouthfuls of dripping honey-comb and 
ended with quarts of fresh blueberries cov- 
ered with honey. After two sugarless 
weeks they found that the penetrating 
sweetness of the honey took the place of 
the tang of salt. For a while it seemed 
to Will as if he could not get enough and 
he realized that his whole body had been 
needing just that taste ever since he came 
into the woods. 

“What do you Indians do for sugar?” 
he asked between bites. 

“Mostly go without,” grunted Joe. 
“Sometimes if far enough south we get 
honey. In spring we drink maple and 
birch sap and boil pods of honey-locust and 
eat all kinds of sweet berries—blueberries, 
blackberries, raspberries, beach-plums, 
service berries and dig sweet roots.” 

After supper they heaped wood on the 
camp-fire until the flames roared high 
through the still air, and lay on a thick bed 
of soft pine needles toasting their toes 
and talking. It was a night of stars. The 
clear sky above them was filled with the 
shimmer and sheen of the late summer 
constellations. Mounting the sky in the 
east was the golden swarm of the Pleiades. 
As Joe drowsily watched them climb 
towards the zenith he was moved to impart 
valuable star-secrets to his friend. 

“Those good-luck stars,” hee remarked, 
waving his hand towards the crowded little 
constellation. “ My grandpop say when he 
was a little boy and these stars come back 
into sky in May, whole tribe come out and 
dance and sing and have big dinner. In 
fall on night when they stand in top of sky 
at midnight, chief always go and hide.” 

“Why?” inquired Will much interested. 

* Because when good-!uck stars stand in 
top of sky in middle of night, chief must 
do anything or give anything that any one 
ask. Grandpop say that tribe all scatter 
out and hunt for chief. He bound to give 
anything to man who found him.” 

“Gee!” said Will after some thought. 
“If I was a chief I’d spend that night in 





Learn Drafting 


Employers everywhere are looking for skilled 


draftsmen. They are offering good salaries to 
start with splendid chances for advancement. 


Drafting offers exceptional opportunities to a 
young man because drafting itself not only com- 
mands good pay, but it is the first step toward 
success in Mechanical or Structural Engineering 
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work a boy likes to do. There is.an easy delightful 
way in which you can learn right at home in spare 
time. For 27 years the International Correspond- 
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A School for Boys with Military Training 
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make unusual advantages possible. Equipment cost 
$100,000. Prepares for College or .Scientific Schools. 
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to send you the finest 
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we'll let you pay for it in payments 
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We build the Black Beauty for 
chaps who want the best and won't 
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plete stations, with transmit- 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


the tip-top of a tree where no greedy beg- 
gar like you could find me.” 

“You wouldn’t dare stay up tree. Old 
man quill-pig might come along,” laughed 
Joe. 


“Give me some more dope about the 
stars,” said Will, hastily changing the sub- 
ject. 

Joe sniffed. 

“White man know nothing about stars,” 
he observed. “He call all those stars 
Great Bear,” and he waved an arm scorn- 
fully towards where the Great Dipper hung 
in the northern sky. “No bear ever have 
long tail like that,” he resumed. 

“What do you smart Indians call it?” 
inquired Will. 

“We call big part the Bear,” explained 
Joe, pointing to the bowl of the Dipper. 
“ Right behind Bear come Three Hunters,” 
and he pointed to the three stars in the 
handle. “ Now you look close at the second 
star from the end of the handle,” went on 
Joe, pointing to the star Mizar. 

Will squinted his eyes and stared with 
all his might. “ Why,” he said at last, “ it’s 
double.” 

“That little star cooking-pot which 
Second Hunter carry to cook piece of bear 
in when all hunters kill it,” responded Joe. 

“It seems an awfully small pot,” ob- 
jected Will. 

“You see red on leaves in fall after 
frost?” questioned Joe paying no attention 
to the criticism. “ Well, that Bear’s blood. 
Hunters catch up with him and kill him 
and his blood fall down and stain all the 
leaves.” 

This was Joe’s last effort of the evening 
and a few minutes later found both the 
boys fast asleep in the cabin under two 
feet of pine needles. 

During the night Will dreamed that he 
had been wrestling with Joe and that the 
latter suddenly began to grow and grow 
until he weighed about a ton. By such 
unfair methods Joe won the bout and in 
his dream Will found himself on his back 
with Joe holding him down and getting 
heavier and heavier every moment. He 
woke to find something soft and heavy 
pressing him down. His first thought was 
that Joe was either playing a joke on him 
or was walking in his sleep. 

“Get off me,” he gasped, “ what do you 
think I am—a door-mat?” and he pushed 
with all his might against a dark form 
which seemed to be holding him down. His 
hands came against a mass of rough, shag- 
gy fur from the midst of which sounded a 
deep fierce growl. At the sound Joe burst 
like a bomb out of the pine-needles. 

“Out! Out!” he cried. “Old Man Bear 
come after honey!” 

(To be continued in August Boys’ Lire) 


Snakes! 


I had been losing eggs for some time, 
and had been laying the loss to some 
hounds of a neighbor, which were fre- 
quently around. Perhaps some of the loss 
was justly laid to them. 

One night I found only one egg, in a 
house where I thought there should be 
quite a number, and was just leaving the 
house when I discovered a_blacksnake, 
about 6 ft. long, with a knot or bunch in 
his middle that looked as if it might be 
an egg. I killed him, and carried him to 
the dwelling house, where I opened him to 
get the other egg. It proved to be a 
glass nest-egg. It had probably prevented 
his escaping through the hole he entered 
the henhouse by, and so proved a snare 
for him.—L, B. Holmes. 
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A STURDY DOUBLE DECKER 


When extra sleeping space is required, 
in close quarters where space will not 
admit placing two cots abreast, this 
Gold Medal double decker will fill the 
bill to a “TT.” Strong, substantial, 
thoroughly braced and comfortable— 
this combination is being extensively 
used for Boy Scouts Camps. 

Each cot is 6 feet 6 inches long, 27 
inches wide and folds together into a 
compact, easily shipped bundle 6 feet 
6 inches long by 4 inches by 8 inches. 
Weighs 33 pounds. Upper cot 28 
inches above lower cot. No danger of 
tipping. 

Get our complete catalog of 
equipment, 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 8 Racine, Wis. 
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In the Good Old 
Summer Time— 


A fellow’s legs just itch to straddle his bike 
and be off for a ride in the country perhaps, 














down the road and far away 
—the farther away the bet- 
ter. But can you depend on 
your tires for such a trip? If 
they are treated with 
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Tire Fluid 


You can. Put a tube 
in each tire. That's 
all. Squeezes into the 
leak the minute it’s 
made and stops it— 
ON THE RUN—! 
Look for the yellow 
and green tube. 
25c. at all bicycle 
dealers and re- 
pairmen. 
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BIG MONEY, RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


Belgian, New Zealand, Flemish Giants. We sell stock 
and pay $7.00 pair. Express all rabbits raised from our 
**Pure Bred Stock’’—Our Expense. Contract 
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Missing—A Hero 


(Continued from page 15) 
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hat, I jist itch to jam it down over the 
feller’s ears. I couldn’t hardly keep me 
hands still while he was talkin’.” 

“ Johnnie!” 

“Yare, I know it’s funny, but high hats 
is me great weakness.” 

The boy, however, meekly allowed him- 
self to be seated in solemn loneliness in 
the back seat of the automobile that was 
sent for him. The others were to come 
in their own rigs. He was to go ahead to 
attend a preliminary gathering in the 
parlors of the Burleigh Hotel prior to the 
ceremonies, 

Up to the old stone horse-block at the 
hotel drew the vehicle. It was met by 
three consciously nervous gentlemen in 
frock coats set off by red, white, and blue 
badges as big as bibs. The chairman, 
removing his silk tile, opened the door of 
the limousine and smiled his best wel- 
coming smile. 

But no hero stepped out. The gentle- 
man poked his head inside and, drawing 
it out again, clapped his hat on his head 
with a remark that was not intended for 


publication. Then three heads tried to 
get in at once. They were joined by the 
chauffeur. 


“ He was there,” protested the last, lift- 
ing up the cushion as though he expected 
to uncover the hero. 

“Ssh!” warned the chairman. “ This 
is embarrassing. He’s dropped out some- 
where up along the line. Lost his nerve. 
We'll just have to announce that he is 
unavoidably detained. Drat the cub!” 

And an hour later when the procession 
formed, there was no Johnnie Kelly 
among the honored guests. 

The procession covered évery important 
street in town, and the spectators were 
treated to a delightful surprise; for in 
the streets of historic old Ticonderoga 
there had never been heard a band to 
equal this dusky crew. And there was a 
good reason: the leader and many of the 
others had heard the best in Europe and 
America since last they had played for 
their home folks; they had heard and 
been taught by masters; and the grand 
old town awoke to the fact that the war, 
which had taken away, had given some- 
thing precious in return. 

And how those darkies played They 
swept the crowds with all the emotions 
to which the human heart is susceptible. 
Ticonderoga laughed and cried and 
thrilled at the pleasure of one unassuming 
colored man with a little baton in his 
hand—one black man, who had in one 
short year learned the glory and power 
of music—learned it within the sound of 
guns on the Western Front. 


HERE was no fuss about that leader, 

no lost motion. It was the red- 
headed bass-drummer who furnished all 
the excess exuberance. He quickly be- 
came the cynosure of all the small fry. 
For he was not content with the prosaic 
duty of getting vibrations from cymbals 
and horse-hide. He added touches of 
his own. When he rapped his head with 
the cymbal in his left hand, the delighted 
spectators laughed. He could twist that 
drumstick around like a pinwheel, then 
whang! it would hit the drum at precisely 
the right instant. Up into the air it 





would twirl, over and over, and fall grace- 
fully into his hand once more. 














“HEAP 
BIG 
FEED” 


The camp cook is “ace high” with 
a hungry bunch when he puts them 
next to heaping platefuls of “‘ FULL- 
MEAL ’—the “heap big feed.” It’s 
the most appetizing combination of 
meat and vegetables a hungry man ever 
tackled—fresh beef, green peas, lima 
beans and ricc—and seasoned to the 
Queen's taste! 


FULLMEAL 


—for that hungry feeling 


Heat “ Full-Meal” over the campfire 
and go to it with a vim! Each can 
contains a-plenty for two hungry men. 
— Your grocer will sup- 
ply you. If not, send 
us his name and your 
address enclosing 25c. 
for full sized can, Par- 
cel Post, prepaid. 


The Haserot 
Canneries Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Outfit Unpacked 


You'll Be Proud Of It 


Get one of these cooking outfits, boys! 
Sling the khaki carrying case over your 
shoulder when you start on your hikes 
or camping trips and you'll always have 
with you just the utensils needed for 
cooking dandy meals. 


The Individual 
“Wear-Ever” 


Boy Scout Cooking Outfit 


Weighs only 27 ounces— 
easy to carry. Six seam- 
less pieces stamped from 


thick, specially-hardened 
sheet aluminum. Con- 
sult the Department of 
Scout Supplies or your 


Sporting Goods House, or 
write 





Outfit Packed 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co 


Dept. 32, New Kensington, Pa. 
Catalog illustrating larger outfits will be sent on request 
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Catalog 
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Reliable 
Apparatus 








Everyone interested in wireless should have 
this book. Pages and pages of radio apparatus 
and parts of high quality, late design, at a price 
that will be a pleasant surprise. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money will be returned 
without question. Write for our Radio Appa- 
tatus Catalog No. 8410B. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago, II] 
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postage is included. Weight when packed, 
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It was between tunes, however, that he 
had his great opportunity, for then the 
drums alone kept time to the step of the 
paraders. 

Boom, te-clang-clang, boom! 

Boom, te-clang-clang, boom! 

Boom, te-clang-clang, boom, te-deedle-de, 

Boom, te-clang-clang, boom! 

The ‘ te-deedle-de’ was the rattle of the 
drumstick handle on the wooden drum 
rim. 

Back once more around the grand 
stand, the crowd awaited the ceremonies 
with marked attention. One by one the 
soldier and sailor heroes were exhibited, 
their deeds proclaimed, their virtues ex- 
tolled, their left breasts decorated with 
the Ticonderoga medal of honor by the 
ample-waisted master of ceremonies in 
his high silk hat. One by one these men 
who had faced machine-guns and shell- 
fire. on land and sea, stammered and 
flushed and quaked before the beaming 
upturned faces of their fellow towns- 
people. And as each one finished, the 
colored band burst into a different tune. 

“And finally,” shouted the red-faced 
chairman, ‘ while the boys in Uncle Sam’s 
uniform were smashing the way to Berlin, 
we here at home had our modest, ununi- 
formed hero. So modest, however, that 
he shrinks from appearing before you. 
While you fought over there, this young 
hero took to heart the spirit of the song 
and kept the bright flame of patriotism 
burning here. The war industries of the 
town were saved from destruction by 
Johnnie Kelly, to whom we have also 
voted one of these medals.” 

Bang, bang, bang! went the big bass- 
drum and the band leaped into life. 

“Keep the Home Fires Burning” with 
all the latest variations a la Kelly was 
rendered with eclat. The red-headed 
drummer worked himself ragged with his 
efforts, his teeth shining white in the 
center of his coal black face. One fatal 
miscalculation, however, marred his other- 
wise perfect juggling act. As he threw 
his padded drumstick twirling into the 
air, it slipped; and instead of falling back 
into his outstretched hand, it performed 
a graceful parabola and came down, big 
end first upon the top of the chairman’s 
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high silk hat. Through the crown like a 
bomb from an air-plane it shot, and down 
sat the chubby chairman on the floor of 
the platform with a thud, the hat jambed 
to the level of his eyes, forcing his ears 
out like wings. Out from the top of his 
head gear stuck the small end of the 
drum-stick. 


HOWL of surprised, hilarious laugh- 

ter swept over the crowd. The red- 
headed drummer leaped to recover his 
precious stick. 

“Gee horsephat!” he exclaimed, “ fen 
slips!” 

Miss Susan Spreggs stalked forward to 
grab the black boy by the ear; but the 
ear failed to stay in her grasp. She 
looked at her fingers—they were black, 
at the ear white streaks showed where 
her fingers had been. She snatched at the 
drummer’s coat and holding tight, hustled 
him off the back of the stand while the 
attention of everybody was concentrated 
upon the unfortunate chairman. 

“See here, you young sc—hero,” she 
snapped when she had him in her auto 
and the machine was scurrying down a 
side street, “what in the name of com- 
mon sense and or’nary pride are you do- 
ing all daubed up masqueradin’ | this 
way?” 

“Say,” said the pseudo black boy en- 
thusiastically, “there never was music in 
dis town like that before, hey?” 

“What made you do it?” 

“T got to thinkin’ about it all alone 
in the back o’ that automobile and it jist 
give me the shivers; so I dropped out 
when we slowed down at a crossin’ and 
beat it to the band loft.” 

“And those colored men let you go 
with them?” 

“Sure! They was glad to have me, be- 
cause I could put in the pep. I give the 
drummer a dollar for his place, and they 
blacked me up so I wouldn’t be noticed.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self!” 

“Ah, say!” pleaded Johnnie feelingly, 
“ whose show was it, anyhow? It’s pretty 
punk if a feller can’t enjoy himself at 
his own obs’quies!” 
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but his_illness had made public speaking 
for the moment impossible and he had 
sent a letter instead. At nine o’clock that 
evening his message was read: 

“There must be no sagging back in the 
fight for Americanism merely because the 
war is over. Any man who says he is an 
American, but something else also, isn’t 
an American at all. We have room for 
but one flag, the American flag, and this 
excludes the red flag, which symbolizes all 
wars against liberty and civilization, just 
as much as it excludes any foreign flag 
of a nation to which we are hostile. We 
have room for but one language here, and 
that is the Engl'sh language, for we intend 
to see that the crucible turns our people 
out as Americans of American national- 
ity, and not as dwellers in a polyglot 


| boarding-house; and we have room for but 


one soul loyalty, and that is loyalty to the 
American people.” 

Roosevelt, reading aloud in the study 
at Sagamore, did not hear the cheers that 
echoed through the great hall. He was 
not feeling altogether fit. As he was 


about to retire, at eleven, he had difficulty 
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in breathing. The trained nurse sent for the 
physician. He came, and gave Roosevelt 
a treatment. 

At midnight he called to his valet, a 
negro servant who had been with him 
since the White House days: 

“Please put out that light, James.” 

James put out the light. 


OOSEVELT went to sleep. At two 

in the morning Mrs. Roosevelt 
looked in on him. He was sleeping quietly. 
At four, James, watching at the foot of 
the bed, said to himself that there was 
something strange about the Colonel’s 
breathing. It had a hollow sound. 

He became alarmed and summoned the 
nurse. 

When she reached the 
breathing had stopped. 

And so Greatheart “crossed over, and 
all the trumpets sounded for him on the 
other side.” 

Five hours later the headlines on_ the 
streets of New York carried the woéfil 
tidings; but all the headlines and_ the 
pages of fine print that followed them 


bedside, the 
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Looks kind of funny, doesn’t it? 
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Scout Uniform 
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and it doesn’t-look half as funny as you will look in the month 
of July if you haven’t discarded your heavy winter suit in favor 
of a nice cool, light, breezy, official 


EISNER 



































Yet it is only YOU in July 


“Be Prepared” 





THE COMPANY 





The material used in the official 
uniform of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica has been selected after most care- 
ful investigation, including thirty 
days’ sun test, and the acid and 
strength tests. 
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Send for 





= It is guaranteed by the manufac- Wash andCare FACTORIES IN ALL. ° 
== turers as well as by National Head- Besides Scout Unif d all 
= quarters when properly handled in for Your Uni- esides scout Uniforms, and a 


washing against fading or shrinking. 
All guaranteed garments have the 
official seal of the Boy Scouts of 
America, and cases of unsatisfactory 
service should be reported, with a 


erly.”’ 


Scout Booklet 
—‘tHow to 


form Prop- 


Established in 1884. The Sigmund 
Eisner Company has grown to be the 
largest plant in the world for the 
manufacture of uniforms of every 
description. It now comprises 33 


free 


requisites such as BELTS, HATS, 
LEGGINGS, Etc., the SIGMUND 
EISNER COMPANY makes tens 
of thousands of the OFFICIAL 





written statement of the process fol- 
lowed in washing. 











Office 105 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Factories—Red Bank, New Jersey 
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Scouts Choice of CH ECKERS 


HEN you come in from a hike, or a trip on the lake, nothing else tastes 
quite so good as the delicious flavor of crisp, fresh popcorn, coated with 


molasses candy and mixed with fresh roasted peanuts). CHECKERS tastes good 
—is good. 


And while yoy are satisfying your appetite, you 
are also following the advice of men who have 
given much thought to the selection of the best 
foods for healthy, active boys. 


“ Minimum Standards for Lone Troop Camps, Boy 
Scouts of America,” published by the Department 
of Camping, names popcorn confections in the list 
of candies in which sugar is combined with other 
pure and wholesome ingredients. 


Camp Directors find the famous red, white and 
blue package a valuable item in the list of rations 
for the summer camp—not only a perfect emer- 
gency ration, but also a needed food fo: daily use. 


Uncle Sam buys CHECKERS in huge quantities 
for his soldiers and sailors. 

The air-tight and waterproof packages preserve the 
delicious flavor in all its original freshness, and 
make it possible to transport CHECKERS easily 
and keep it in good condition indefinitely. 

If you haven’t already a case or two of CHECK- 
ERS in camp, order some from your grocer or 
confectioner and see how perfectly it fills the bill. 
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Always something 
doing ina 


Fisk Bicycle Club! 


T= boys of the Fisk Bicycle Club are always busy—they always have 

some fun at hand. Vacation doesn’t drag along. There aren’t any waste 

days. Always something to do—some place to go—with your own friends, 
Do you belong to a bicycle club? Would you like to? 


Let us help you start one of your own. Write for free booklet, ‘‘ How to form a Fisk 
Bicycle Club.” It tells you how to organize and conduct your meetings—shows you how 
to arrange race meets, club runs and all that sort of thing. 


The club magazine, ‘‘ Fisk Club News,” is sent free to members. Ask for a sample 
copy and see how more than thirty thousand bicycle club boys are enjoying the summer. 


Address FISK CLUB CHIEF 
FISK RUBBER COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Mention this magazine when writing 


FISK sicycre TIRES 


TH WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 











